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Topics of ie Week. 


A new novel by Henry James will be published in 
the early Spring by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It will be 
ealled “The Sacred Fount.” Nothing it is believed 
that Mr. James has contributed to that small yet im- 
portant class of literary erudite fiction presents in 
more explicit and definite form the traits that mark 
the latest development of his mature talent than the 
forthcoming story, which deals with a group of per- 
sonages gathered for a week's stay at an English coun- 
try house. As is usual with Mr. James the dramatis 
personae are mentally well equipped, whatever they 
may be from a cultured or a moral point of view, and 
the web of the tale is part and parcel of the reciprocal 
relations of the various sharply contrasted characters 
whose fate it is to be depicted by the pen of “ the nov- 
elist who writes like a psychologist.” 


Mr. James Wilford Garner, Fellow in Political 
Bcience at Columbia University, has in preparation at 
The Macmillan Company a detailed study of “ Recon- 
struction in Mississippi.” The author defines the so- 
called Presidential and Congressional policies of recon- 
struction and follows out the latter to the logical 
results as they appeared in the period of negro and 
“ carpet-bag ” domination. Also he discusses in de- 
tail the establishment of martial law, conflicts be- 
tween the military and civil authorities, legislation in 
relation to freedmen, the enfranchisement of the blacks 
and the disfranchisement of the whites, &c. There is 
also considerable space devoted to the Ku-Klux 
Klan troubles and the election campaign of 1875. 


A book of memoirs has just appeared in Paris which 
should not long Iack an American publisher ready to 
present it in a good English version. This is the biog- 
raphy, including many intimate letters, of Pasteur, 
written and compiled by his son-in-law, M. Vallery- 
Radot, who was associated with much of his scientific 
work. The story of the great scientist's life is simply 
told, with a fine touch of intimacy, which, when not 
overdone, is invaluable in a biography. It is not over- 
done in the book in question. Pasteur’s life was spent 
in the laboratory, hence the biography would have been 
rather the record of the study were it not that relief is 
appropriately offered through the glimpses of the many 
distinguished men of the outside world with whom the 
savant maintained most pleasant relations. 


An elaborate edition of “ Ben- Hur,” called the Play 
Edition, will come from the press of Harper & Brothers 
early in March. The text will be printed from new 
plates in two colors. There will be 48 illustrations: 
from the play, reproduced.from photographs in tints. 
Paper of a superior quality will be employed, and the 

whole material, pictures and reading matter, will be 
handsomely boune ‘n covers bearitig an appropriate 
symbolic.design. It is a curious commentary upon pub- 
Me taste that years after the first appearance of Gen. 
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Lew Wallace’s novel the sales fer the last twelve 
months are greater than those of any similar period 
since its publication. 


We hear from London that Sir John Tenniel, who 
lately retired from the staff of Punch, has in prepara- 
tion a book of reminiscences. Suca a volume as Sir 
John should have within his power to write would be 
extremely good reading for Americans as well as 
Englishmen. In the first place, Sir John is about the 
only man of any prominence in the United Kingdom 
who has dared to say that he was never authoritatively 
interviewed. And, although this reticence to talk about 
other people’s business or his own might not in some 
cases indicate that there was anything worth hearing 
concealed, yet in the case of Sir John the very fact 


19OI. 


that he was connected with the staff of Punch for half | 


a century makes the idea of the forthcoming volume 
teem with delightful possibilities. 


The extraordinary succes; of “ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes”’ has evidently made its author a very much 
sought after man from the publisher's point of view. 
Two of Mr. Maurice Thompson's novels will probably 
appear in the Spring from’separate New York houses. 
G. W. Dillingham & Co. are to publish “ The King of 
Honey Island,” the scenes of which are laid near New 
Orleans in the closing days of the war of 1812. The 
other forthcoming book is “ Milly: At Love's Ex- 
tremes,” being a romance of Southland, which will ap- 
pear from the press of the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. It is possible, however, that publication in each 
case may be delayed, owing to the protracted ill-health 
of the author. 


For reasons best known to themselves, the. French 
owners of the Balzac copyrights never saw fit to bring 
out an edition of the works of “the father of real- 
ism" worthy of his renown. While éditions de luxe of 
the “ Human Comedy” might almost be said to have 
multiplied in England and America, Frenchmen were 
obliged to read the master in unadorned and miser- 
ably printed volumes. The expiration of the Balzac 
copyrights, however, has given the opportunity to an 
American firm to bring out in France, as well as in 
America, the French text, with the illustrations which 
were employed in the translation issued by George 
Barrie & Son, Philadelphia. Evidently this will be a 
boon to French Balzacians, for, as one of them said the 
other day: “‘ There was not a fine edition of Balzac in 
France! Only Americans had dared to expend hun- 
dreds of thousands of francs in publishing a superb 
Balzac—and that in English.” (Il n'y avait pas une belle 
édition de Balzac en France! Seuls, les Américains 
avaient osé dépenser des centaines de mille francs pour 
éditer superbement Balzac—en anglais.) 


A new psychic-sociological study from the pen of 
M. Paul Bourget will come from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons in a fortnight. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Disciple,” and is said to be in the author’s most char- 
acteristic style. M. Bourget’s scheme is believed to be 
comprised of the telling of a dramatic and tragical tale, 
which, from beginning to end, has as its motif the 
subtle demoralization involved in the philosophy of 
utter skepticism, carrying with it an implied moral of 
great force. 


John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel, concerning which 
some data have already appeared in these columns, will 
be published in this country in the early Spring by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, who have secured the 
American rights to it after am-unusual lively compe- 
tition among certain publishers here. The story, as 
has been said, will be called ‘‘ Love; or, The Soul Hunt- 


ters.” 


What is believed to be a story of unusual human in- 
terest will make its appearance in McClure’s Magazine, 
beginning with the February number. The author 
whose name is Josephine Dodge Daskam, has called her 
tale ‘“ The Heart of a Child,” and through it are laid 
bare the vagaries and jostling dreams of childhood, 
with much sympathy and literary art. It may be re- 
marked that this story bears no relation to that of a 
similar title which appeared a few years ago in the 
pages of La Revue des Deux Mondes, with an extraor- 
dinary note of praise by the editor, M. Brunetiére, ex- 
tolling its originality, but which later proved to have 
been taken page for page from Balzac’s “ Le Lys dans 
la Vallée.” 


. 


Annie Trumbull Slosson, well known as the author 
of “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” has just completed one of her 
characteristic New England stories, which will be pub- 
lished in a few days by James Pott & Co., under thé 
title of ‘“‘ White Christopher,” in which several of the 
characters to be found in the former book will ‘ have 
their say.” Christopher was a native of Franconia, a 
valley among the nofthern New England hills, and 
the story tells of the way.in which the great snow cross 
on Mount Lafayette exérted its mgsteriows influence 
on a clouded mind, and how this influence was thereby 
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SIXTEEN Pp AGES. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


His Life and Riatsees | in Two Volumes by Alex. 
ander V. G. A'len.* 


In an essay on biography, Phillips Brooks, after say- 
ing that he would rather have written a great biogra- 
why than a great book of any other sort, just as he 
would rather have painted a great portrait than any 
other kind of picture, gave as the essential to success 
in the work “a large vital imagination, the power of 
conceiving life as a whole.” This passage might be 
taken as the text not only of his life, but of the book 
which with marvelous fidelity sets forth that life, 
until the reader seems almost to lose himself in its 
events and even more in its thoughts, and to become 
for the time being a part of that wondrous personality. 

The outward life of Phillips Brooks is easily divided 
into three parts—preparatory, including his course of 
study at Alexandria; his ministry at Philadelphia, and 
his ministry at Boston. His Bishopric was so short and 
so closely identified with his rectorship as scarcely to 
call for separate mention. In his personal develop- 
ment, however, there are two subdivisions to be noted 

his life at Alexandria stands out apart, and his visit 
to Europe and India marks a change in his type of 
thought if not in his method of work. In each, how- 
ever, we see the same man, apparently complex yet 
very simple, attracting everybody to him by his per- 
sonality, yet reserved, allowing no one to come into 
the inner life. Genial, kindly, sympathetic toward every 
one, yet often lonely, intensely lonely. Popular as few 
men have been, receiving praises which would have 
dazed a lesser character, he accepted it all without a 
thought that it was for himself, looking at it simply as 
his opportunity for service, and it made not the slight- 
est difference to him whether the service were in West- 
minster Abbey or in the poorly furnished room of a 
needy parishioner. Many tried repeatedly to gain the 
secret of his power, but it always eluded them when 
they thought of it as power. It was only when they 
entered into his sympathy and service that they caught 
the secret of his life. Of the many characterizations 
quoted we select a portion of that by Dr. Richard Salter 
Storrs, pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims (Congre- 
gational) of Brooklyn: 


There was in him a majesty and strength of spirit, 
as of person, which all had to recognize, and were glad 
to recognize; but with this was the utmost, loveliest 
gentleness and tenderness which made a sunshine in 
the shadiest places, among the humblest families whom 
he visited. There was that unsurpassed affluence of 
nature and of culture, but with it there was the beauti- 
ful simplicity of spirit, as of the vital air, as of the 
sunshine which irradiates and bathes the earth—a sim- 
plicity as childlike as one ever saw in a human soul. 
There was his utter devotion to the highest ideals of 
duty and of truth, and his keenest apprehension of the 
beauty and authority of these ideals; and yet there 
was with this the most sympathetic interest, habitual 
and spontaneous, in humble persons, and in the com- 
mon affairs of life, his own or others. 

There was that marvelous eloquence, yet consecrated 
always, in its utmost reach and rush, to the service of 
the Master, to the giving of the message which the 
Master had given him for the souls of men. And with 
all the self-respecting consciousness which he could 
not but possess, and -with all the admiration and love 
and honor which have surrounded him as almost no 
other of his time, there was that marvelous modesty, 
which shrank from anything of self-assertion or as- 
sumption over others, and which showed to the last no 
more of either of these than when he had been a boy 
in school or a freshman in college. It was this combi- 
nation of qualities, interblending with each other, rep- 
resenting the golden hemispheres of the perfect globe, 
which gave a something unique and mystical to the 
spirit of Phillips Brooks. 

The foundation of this character is undoubtedly to 
be found in considerable degree in his ancestry and 
early training. There is a beautiful sketch of the lines 
of Puritan ancestry: the Phillips family, dear to the 
New England heart, identified with its best ideals of 
educated thought, coming to its flower in the mother, 
“of intense emotional nature, deep spiritual life, the 
temperament of genius, the saintly character;" the 
Brooks family, illustrating that solid, upright, unim- 
aginative, unemotional good sense and executive abil- 
ity, which laid the foundation of New England business 
prosperity. The account of the experience which led 
the mother, inheriting th. very spirit of Puritan evan- 
gelical ideas, and the father, strongly in sympathy with 
the reaction against the hard Puritan theology, which 
resulted in the Unitarian movement, to unite in hearty 
loyalty to the Protestant Npiscopal Church, is not only 
interesting as an exposition of the times, but signifi- 
cant of the influences that molded the son. A glimpse 
of these influences is found in the testimony of a 


friend: 


It has  alwere seemed to me that Phillips owed to his 
father the clear common sense and realization of the. 
and, so to speak, the personality of others, which 

kept him from jarring and made him able not to try for 
toy much or too impulsively. I remember his ance 
with amusement of the difference between 

mcther and father. “ Mother,” he said, “ always felt 
thut everything must be set right at once. Anything 


a a 





roused her to appeal, * William, 
aren't you going to do something about it? 
Why don't you talk, then?’ And then 
father with his qieaion smile would say, 
* But it is none of my business. 
Now, it seems to me that it was just that 
capacity to see what was his business, and 
how in the prosecution of it he yet must 
regard other men's views and peculiarities, 
and could help them only by sympathy and 
honest respect—in that lay Phillips’s great 
exceptional power We have had many 
fanatics, whom we have honored for their 
single-mindedness, but few men of such 
breadth of mind that we could be sure they 
understood those who differed from them, 
And one such does more for the unity of 
the Church universal than all the others, 


wrong 


Turning now to the development so far 
it himself, find a 
wealth is. almost over- 
is in a 
nse the exposition of of his 
life. He of but, 
apart from his wondrous power of perce, 
tion, it must have been surely under Car- 
lyle’s definition, the for hard 
work."’ The record of his reading, whether 
in college or in seminary, would appall the 
It the entire 
and of 

He 
His 
did was 


as depended we 
of 


whelming. 


upon 
which 
biography 

phase 


material 
The whole 
this 


se 


is spoken as a genius, 


* capacity 


average student, covered 
of 
classical and 
anything for 
tion of everything 
Hlis written 


showed 


literature 
modern, 


range every 
form, 


took 


history 
never 
granted, prepara- 
he thorough. 
plans 
kept 
Even 
utterances 


and sermon 
with which he 
his rule to leave nothing to chance. 
his most brilliant 
Were for the most part the outcome of hard 
study and careful thought. 

In his intellectual processes he was ex- 
acting the After he became 
Bishop he was to preach a convention ser- 
mon, 


sermons 
the rigidity 


extempore 


in extreme, 
His secretary, not seeing any prep- 
aration, grew a little anxious and offered 
a suggestion as to the importance of the 
event, but was met with the smiling assur- 
ance that the subject was on his mind. 
fact, the manuscript was already complete. 
He was in the habit of making 
notes, and his notebook ought furnish 
material for compilers of anthologies, year 
books, &c., innumerable. Numerous ex- 
tracts from are given in the 
pages of these volumes, collected principal- 


In 


copious 
to 


these notes 
ly from those made during his seminary 
course. But he kept up the habit through- 
out his life, “ He had great faith in the 
possibility of turning conviction and belief 
{nto axioms," 
“ 


and no sooner did he receive 
he 
the form it must take. 


thought than 


occupied himself with 

Closely akin to this was his habit of ob- 
servation. Nothing to eseape his 
notice, whether in the world’ of nature, of 
which he was very fond, or in the realm of 
thought. It was, however, the human soul 
that was his most profound study, and he 
made a effort to into the 
lives of others, not critically, passing judg- 


seemed 


constant enter 
ment upon them, but sympathetically, with 
a view to helping them. In the 
this became manifest 
certain changes both in thought and speech 


course of 
development there 
as he entered more fully into the meaning 
of life, came to feel its terrible intensity, 
and the significance of the 
movements in the world, not only of relig- 
ion, but of political develop- 
ment. These changes Prof. Allen has de- 
scribed quite clearly in speaking of his re- 
turn from his vear in Europe and India. 


In the 


understand 


sclence and 


, first period, which 
ministry in Philadelphia, he 
perhaps, his most beautiful 
of the poetry of life, 
significance 
man history 


included his 
had written, 
L sermons, full 
disclosing the hidden 
of the Divine allegory of hu- 

a great artist, himself un- 
moved he ,unrolled the panorama of 
man. In the second period he had been at 
war with the forces which were undermin- 
ingg faith, and not without suffering, his 
own soul being torn with the conflict: yet 
in those dark days always appearing like a 
tower of strength. That period was over 
now. He had felt while abroad that an- 
other subtle imponderable change in the 
atmosphere of human existence was modi- 
fying the situation. 

The tendency was toward theism. not yet 
perhaps, distinctly toward Christianity. 
but there was improvement visible from the 
highest outlook. The mechanical theory of 
the world was yielding to the evidences of 
faith. He had still the same message for 
those who were feeling the action of the 
storm as it subsided. He met with his old 
force those belated travelers who had not 
noted the new signs on the spiritual horizon. 
But to speak to the new age was now his 
distinctive mission. His preaching changed 
to correspond to the change within. He ad- 
dressed himself in his totality as man to 
the common humanity, doing greatly what- 
ever he did, and assuming the greatness of 
those to whom f spoke. He fell back 
upon the simplest issues of life: the sim- 
plest truths were the main themes of his 
teaching. But in all this he illustrated the 
truth of Goethe's remark, ‘‘ Whatever a 
man doth greatly, he does with his whole 
nature.” In his earlier years, as in his 
* Lectures on Preaching,"’ he had said that 
“the thought of rescue has monopolized 
our religion and often crowded out the 
thought of culture."’ Now, the idea of res- 
cue hecame”nore prominent, but it was the 
rescue of men from the danger of losing the 
great opportunity of life—the chance which 
was given of making the most of the Di- 
vine privilege of the children of God. 


Yet, the 
of the character of Phillips Brooks, 


as 


deeply interesting as is study 
it 
after all, the man himself that stands most 
these The story of the 
life Educated at the Latin School 
and Harvard College, he tried 


but failed, and then scarcely knowing what 


is 


clearly in pages, 
is simple 


teaching, 


to do, made an experiment of a year at the 
Theological ut Va, 
After the first year he had no hesitancy as 
to his duty. 
came the call to the Church of the Advent, 


Seminary Alexandria, 


Prempt on his graduation 
in Philadelphia. He was then twenty-three 
years of age, and from that 
Nfe was a record of popularity and success 


He remained in Phila- 


moment his 


almost unexampled. 


| ing 


on 
| 
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delphia ten years, and counted those in 
some respects the happiest of his life. He 
was free from the restraints of later years, 
and threw himself with his whole soul into 
whatever interested him. It was the period 
of the civil war, and he entered into the 
contest vigorously. There, too, he formed 
his most intimate friendships, and in later 
years, when heavier and more engrossing 
duties pressed upon him, and the solemnity 
of life rested on his soul, he looked back to 
the Philadelphia days with great affection, 
even longing. Philadelphia loved him, and 
he responded to the love, 

His of the call to 
brought a change. He became still more a 
minister and distinctively a parish minister, 
devoting himself to the work at Trinity 
Church with absolute devotion. Once only 
he came near making a change when called 
to the position of preacher to Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor of Christian Ethics. 
It was a position most congenial to him. 
For a long time the battle, for so it must 
be termed, went on. No greater tribute 
could possibly have been given to his power 
and influence than the efforts that were 
made to secure his acceptance and declina- 
tion of the call. If he had ever doubted his 
success at Trinity Church, such doubt must 
have been dispelled by the appeals from 
men and women in every walk of life to 
stay and help them. When he decided to 


remain it was at first with hesitancy and 
but he threw 


acceptance Boston 


just a tinge of the “ blues,” 
himself into the work before him, and be- 
fore long it became evident that he was do- 
ing as much for Harvard as if he had ac- 
cepted the invitation, while he was also 
helping others, as he could not have done in 
the university city. 

It was a foregone conclusion that Phil- 
lips Brooks should be Bishop, More than 
once he had been nominated, but had stead- 
fastly declined. When, however, the Bish- 
opric of Massachusetts was vacant the de- 
mand for his acceptance was universal, and 
even Trinity Church was silent. The coun- 
try looked on with approval at the nomina- 
tion, with astonishment and 
indignation at the delay in con- 
firration. It med impossible that 
there could be two opinions, yet the voice 
of warning was raised against the 
who was friendly with Unitarians, was will- 
to exchange pulpits with his fellow- 
ministers of other denominations, and made 
light of apostolic succession. He tri- 
umphed, and in that triumph strengthened 
the Church he loved, and when he died, 
worn by the strain which even his 
mighty frame and iron strength could not 


then waited 
almost 


see 


man 


cut 


endure, there was not a company of earnest 
world that did 
feel the loss. England and India, Ger- 
and Japan, united with the United 
States in the expression of grief. 


Christian workers in the 
not 


many 


Any general characterization of Phillips 
Brooks Prof. Allen, 
excellent judgment, makes no attempt at it, 


is impossible. with 


but lets the life speak for itself through his 


It book that cannot be 


skimmed; it must be read, and few will be- 


own story. is a 


gin to read who will not keep on to the end. 


It is less a biography than a life lived out 
forcing its way into 
the 


the 


the printed page, 
life. We 
just as all 


feeling it. 


better for reading 
better for 


every are 
it, 


hearing, 


were seeing, 


College Verse from Columbia.* 


This ‘little volume of nonsense verse by 
Melville Henry Cane has just made its ap- 
pearance at Columbia University. The style 
is that of Oliver Herford, and the execu- 
tion reminds one of A. B. Frost in his golf 
verse. The different phases of college life 
are portrayed, and the metre carries with 
it the inevitable throb of the undergraduate 
heart. Were it not for the local 
tions of Will H. Schanck, the verses, with 
a few exceptions, might be merely typical 
of American college life in general, but 
the black and white representations of Pres- 


ident Low and the library on the hill bring | 


the subject matter peculiarly home to New 
Yorkers, and Columbia men in particular. 
The last stanza in the book illustrates the 


lightness of touch of the entire volume: 
7—1I'm like Longfellow's hero, 
Scaling Morningside Heights 
zero. 
Tt’s absurd, days like these, 
To work hard for degrees, 
For there are no degrees when it's zero. 


when it's 


Perhaps the most popular stanza to col- 
lege men should be the “ F"’ effusion: 
F stands for Freshman and Frat, 
The Faculty, Flunks, and a’ that. 

If you don't like these four 

The exams will bring more, 
Which I'll serve to you hot off 

The author is well known to Columbia 
men as the former editor of The Columbia 
Literary Monthly and Columbian, 
a recent contributor to Life. 


the bat. 


and as 


** The Beience of the Tides,"’ being a study 
in physical geography, by Alexander 
Brownlie, is published as Bulletin No. 5, 
Vol. XXXII. of the American Geographical 
Society's publications. The author dis- 
cusses the theories of Prof. George Howard 
Darwin, and presents much valuable and 
interesting material. He is, however, 
obliged to state at the end that “At the 
dawn of the twentieth century, after a 
guardianship of two centuries, the masters 
of the science confess that the actual tides 
of nature are insoluble by mathematics,” 
*COLUMBIA A. B. ABS, 

New York: W. 8, sterling & Co. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS. _ 


Mr. Mumford’s Elaborate Volume— 
Sup:rb Colored Prints.* 


Perhaps one's first feeling upon finishing 
a careful reading of Mr. John Kimberly 
Mumford’s large octavo volume of nearly 
800 pages, not including its illustrations, 
maps, &c., is one of extreme pleasure in all 
its mechanical details. When so large a 
volume, whose pages measure 8x2 inches, 
is yet so light, and so easily opened and 
handled, it speaks much for the care and 
skill bestowed by printer and binder upon 
its preparation. The selection of its paper, 
soft and well made—the illustrations neces- 
sarily being on a smooth-finished paper 
the beauty of the type and the well-pro- 
portioned page reflect upon the printer. 
The title-page is very good, its plain, bold 
lettering and inclosing lines being printed 
a small but beautifully made reproduction 
of a preyer rug, its black and white show- 
ing the design with unusual clearness. 

The illustrations consist chiefly of repro- 
ductions of rere and typical rugs, sixteen 
of which are beautifully done in colors 
made by a new end secret process carried 
on in Detroit. It is said that after some 
of the best New York color printers had 
given up in despair the task of reproducing 
the color, texture, quality, and sheen of 
old Oriental rugs, the present reproductions 
were undertaken and carried into success- 
ful operation, the illustrations being the 
most marvelously fine specimens of color 
work the present writer has ever seen, not 
forgetting the reproductions of Chinese 
porcelain by the Prangs, shown at the 
Grolier Club a few years ago. It has been 
said that the preparation of a single plate 
by this new process takes at least three 
months, the illustrations having been in 
course of preparation for about a year. 
The artotypes, eight in number, are equally 
well made, the desigrs coming out even 
better than in the color plates. There have 
also been added a number of photo-engrav- 
ings illustrating different phases of the rug 
industry. The text of this book is so close- 
ly connected with its illustrations that it is 
unusually satisfactory to find these repro- 
ductions so successfully carried out. 

The binding is particularly well done, the 
book opening ireely and without the slight- 
est strain upon its back, and 
easily upen the table without the necessity 
for holding it in place, this being a most 
unusual and noteworthy feature of so large 
a volume and reflecting credit upon its 
makers. The cover is in dark wine colored 
cloth, the lettering being in old cream color, 
the texture of the cloth closely suggesting 
the warp of a rug. 

Mr. Mumford's book is the first to cover 
his field easily obtainable; 
having been one or two very expensive for- 
eign books on the subject. 
volume, which the work of a rug 
lector who is a graduate of Princeton and 
entirely an amateur, who has traveled wide- 
ly in search of both rugs and information, 
will be found of the greatest interest and 
value. Purdon Clarke, Assistant Director 


chosen there 


is 


of the South Kensington Museum, has said | 


that, although carpet weaving probably 
dates from the beginning of history, there 
is no industry of which we know little 
bibliographically, not only as to old prod- 
but our own time. Mr. 
Mumford aims in the prepara- 
tion of the book have been 
follows: 


so 


as to those of 


states his 


present to as 


First, to consider the deep and enjoyable | 


meaning of Oriental floor coverings; second, 


to throw light upon the life and work of the | 


weavers; third, to 
within the power 
security in which 


dispel, so far as lies 
of the author, the ob- 
the subject has hitherto 


been involved, and place the reader in pos- | 


session of such information regarding the 
rugs, both genuine and spurious, now gen- 
erally offered for sale in American 
kets, 
him frém 
salesman, 
emphs 


the mercy 
and the 
» the superiority 


of the decorator, the 
auctioneer; fourth, to 
of the old vege- 


table dyes, the true Oriental coloring; final- {| 


ly, to give an idea of what constitutes true 
value, of the comparative worth of the va- 
rious Oriental weavings, and the means of 


} distinguishing them. 
Mr. Mumford says there are.rugs In every | 


trade collection 


identify. 


absolutely impossible to 
The people engaged in rugmaking 
number millions, all with individuality and 


aims and inspirations of their own; other- 


texture and design, would at once establish 
a rug’s origin. A weaver belonging to a 
tribe which for has used 
both for warp and weft, may either 
necessity or for a whim substitute cotton 
or goat's hair either for or both. Or, 
Mr. Mumford says, some wild leader in the 
north may one day order the thousands of 
his clan to abandon old designs and weave 
their rugs after some new pattern of his 
own devising, that when these bales 
come to market the finished rugs will 
found to differ from the customary proed- 
ucts of the tribe. And, manufacture 
for market has become the rule, numberless 
European and American designs have been 
to Oriental weavers for patterns, 
that while the old types are 
lost, patterns, figures, and designs can 
longer be depended upon for identification, 
The designs are jumbled together to suit 
trade demands; some of the rugs made in 
East Indian jails showing Turkish, Persian, 
and elements wrought into one 
and the same design. Many patterns, too, 
are used over a wide extent of territory, so 
that in a Persian bazaar two Hamadanlis 
were heard disputing for a long time as to 
whether certain ‘‘runners’’ came from 
Kara Genz or Kengawar. 

As to the deterioration of Oriental fabrics, 


*ORIENTAL RUGS 


centuries wool 


one 


s0 


be 


since 


sent 


Caucasian 


By John Kimberly Mum- 
ford. Large Svo. (8x1'4 inches.) Pp. xvi.-278. 
Frontispiece, Illustrations in colors, arto- 
types and photo-engravings Index, tables, 
and maps. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1000. The Gilliss Press. Lound by Rob- 
ert Rutter & Son, $7.00 net 


|} tique,”’ 


| then 


lying open | 


| rugs and carpets 


j ing 





The present | 


col- | 


| and 


' 
mar- 
as shall, in a measure at least, deliver | 


| havoe in all parts of the 
| pertaining to the dye worker is almost akin 


; his 


to local traditions, both of | 


from | 


| and seouring of 





; various 


so } 
not entirely ; 
no 


| sign is a symbol language; 


! entire 
; upon 


| eastern 


this decadence is shown in design and ecor, 
as well as in execution. The weavers in 
many instances have learned the demoral- 
izing lesson of haste, with its attendant evil 
of carelessness; patterns are being rapidly 
Occidentabized, the colors used being the 
product of the laboratory instead of being 
vegetable dyes. So that In every way the 
chief characteristics of Eastern rugs—beau- 
ty and strength—are fast disappearing. The 
evil at the root of the whole matter seems 
to lie in the fact that it is impossible for 
the Oriental races, mere remnants of the 
millions who once peopled these countries, 
with their old, slow methods and high 
standard of production, to meet the trade 
demands of the present day. 

For the purposes of a collector, an 
as applied to Oriental rugs and car- 
not less 


‘ane 


pets, has been defined as a fabric 


| than fifty veers of actual age; but so few 
; veritable antiques ever reach this country, 
| while 


, y entre ornament is | 
in rug colors, while its centre ornamen | sorted to to give the appearauce of age, 


so many artificial methods are re- 
that for business purposes all rugs which 
in re rd to dyes, materials, patterns, and 
textures are at all similar to the rugs 
of half a century ago are counted as 
anthyues. There are still neighborhoods 
where the standards of design and work- 
raanship are still maintained, but it is said 
that the dealers In the Past ang many in 
our own country take advantage of every 
defect in a rug and employ al) sorts of 
chemical devices to turn a year-old rug 
into a veritable antique: 


It may have been treated with lemon 
jnice and oxalic acid; for example, to 
change its fla @ reds into old shades, or 


} with coffee to give it the yellow of years. 


Its lustre may he bern of glycerine. It 
may have been singed with hot irons. Its 
hues have perhaps been dulled by smoke. 
It may have been buried in the ground and 
rencvated, sand-papered back and 
front to cive the thinness of oh? age: and 
for the sheer decrepitude of an almost sa- 
ered and invaluable antiquity, hammered 
and combed at the sides and ends and on 
spots over its surface. 

On the whole, Mr. Murford advises all 
but the wealthiest collectors to give up the 
search for genuine antiques, purchasing in- 
stead fabrics confessedly new, but conform- 
ing exactly to the highest standards. Rugs 
“which have the requisite number of knots 
to the square Inch, the colors of which will 
not rur when attacked by water, the pat- 
terns of which are precisely the patterns 
the East,"’ the purchase of which will 
secure for thefr owners heirlooms which 
outlast thelr buyers by generations; 
remembering that desirable Oriental rugs 
can selklom be bought cheap, it being gener- 
ally to assume that “ who an 
Oricntal rug very cheap is selling a very 
cheap Oriental rug as well 

The chapters on the history of Oriental 
and on “‘ The Rug-Weav- 
Peoples,’ are most fascinating. Mr. 
Mumford seems have fallen very com- 
pletely under the glamour of the East—to 
have come under the spell of Eastern weav- 
ings—to have lived so thoroughly with his 
rugs that they have become prose poems 
to him; much the fascination this sub- 
ject has exercised upon the author will be 
found transmitted to through his writ- 
ten page: 

It is 


ol 


will 


safe sells 


to 


of 


us 


hard not to put questions to an 
Oriental rug when vou are alone with it. 
What of this little web, which in its gay 
astern colorings seems so much more like 
u silent, smiling guest than a property? 
Was it born in a shenherd’s ut in the pil- 
loricd mountains of Certral Asia, with the 
snew whirling about the door and the sheep 
eamels huddled witheut: Or did tre 
sing among the roses of a Persian 
to the weaver as he tied the stitehes 
what far defile in Afghani«tan 
did it journey on camel back to the sea, 
swept by the sand storms of the desert, 
corehed by the Orient heat? Was it paid 
to a mollah for yers at the shrine of 
Mecca Did it change hands 
in fair barter in the market place or did it 
pass over the dead body of its rientrul 
owner to the keeping of the swarthy mon 
who sold it to the dealers from Stamboul? 


The 
but f 
dye 
us that 


birds 
village 
in” From 


good, 
upon 


materials very 
uw better the delightful essay 
and dye workers, Mr. Mumford telling 


chapter on is 


is 


the Orient’s secret and its 
the- fact that 
dyes is working 
The dignity 


‘ color is 
glory This is 

the introduction of aniline 
East, 


as true as is 


to that of the priesthood; in propertion as 
skill in color 
mation with his 
weaving towns the dyers 
in Oushak, for 
centre of Asia Minor, there 
with his 


colors 


30 
In 
are 


is valued, is his esti- 


fellows. great rug- 


very numer- 


instance, the carpet 
10, 
of 
Eastern the 
quality of the water used, the pureness of 
the water being an even more vita) quality 
in the mixing of dyes than in the washing 
wool. The art of dye- 
profession in the Bast, 


ous, 
are at Jeast 
‘The 


largely 


each specialty beauty 


depends upon 


the 


ing is a hereditary 


j its secrets being handed down verbally and 


as almost sacred legacies from father to 
son; each family having some peculiar and 
secret method for producing different tints 
The dye worker carries all his formulas in 
his head, nothing being written down. Ina 
frame in an outer room are displayed the 
it being not 
producing, at 


sie- 


for 


tints he is master of, 


to be skilled 


notice and 
hundreds 


unusual in a 
with unfailing 


of shades of red, 


moment's 
cess, some 
insta.ace 
Mr. Mumford’s chapter on 
almost “* Rugs written 
pages,”’ ‘In their maze of de- 
°° © the va 


different 


Design is 


as fascinating are 
he tells u 
ri- 
its forms the classes 
of fabrics may be looked upon as dialectic.’ 
to follow 
on design, 

weaving. The latter 
valuable in that it 
the various countries, 


ations of in 


’ 
some detail this 
well that 
particularly 
in 
in 


One would like in 


chapter as as 
is 
describes 


the 


minutely, 
differences 


| warp, the weaver's tools and their uses, and 


the different knots in which the pile yarn is 


tied. The latter are usually the Ghiordes, 


or Turkish, knot, used through Asia Minor, 


more 
the 


Kurdistan, and in some 
while second, 


the Caucasus, 


countries; the 
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A Novel of Character. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


By ROBERT GRANT. 


12mo, $1.50. 


The dramatic version of Robert Grant’s “ Unleavened Bread” will have its first 


production to-night, 


read this striking novel, this is your opportunity. 


William Dean Howells says, in the “Easy Chair”’ 
Harper’s Magazine, ‘‘ Mr. Robert Grant, in his 


The portrayal of the character of the ambitious wife successively of 
Messrs. Babcock, Littleton and Lyons will naturally arous2 curiosity. 


If you have not 


of 


‘ Unleavened 


Bread,’ has made a success worthy oj the signal quality of one 


of the truest studies of our civilization.’ 


LONDON 
‘The Spectator says: 


“ Viewed in the light of a study 
of character, it would be difficult 
to find a modern novel cleverer 
than Unleav:ned Bread..... 
It is impossible within the narrow 
lines of a paragraph to give any 
idea of the extreme cleverness 
with which Selma’s character is 
drawn. Readers, however, who 
are preyared to enjoy an interest. 
ing study of American life had 
better send at once for Unleavened 
Bread. Tue book isa great deal 
more than readable.” 


e 


NEW YORK 
The Bookman says : 


“A very careful reading of it 
compels us at the outset to say that 
no American writer for many 
years has wrought out a work of 
fiction so full of meaning, so ad- 
mirab‘e in its literary. quality, and 
so large and comprehensive as this 
book of Mr. Grant’s. Un- 
leavened Bread has the rare merit 
of growing more and more absorb- 
ingly interesting as it nears the 
end.” 


CHICAGO 


The In’ertor says: 


“ There are very few men in 
this country who could have 
written such a survey of a great 
class. 
the reviewer to characterize any 
novel of social delineation and big 
scope and fair ability as Thacker- 
ayan, but it is no idle comment to 
say that only that adjective can fit 
Judge Grant’s novel until it shall 
have created an adjective for itself 
and become in itself a standard of 
description for other novels of its 
kind.” 


It is the common resort of 


** In depicting Selma Mr. Grant has produced a work of art 
so symmetrical and sincere that it deserves also to be called a 


work of science.’ 


’—The Academy (London. ) 


Ready 
February 9th. 


Henry 


ames’ s 


SACRED 
FOUNT 


A New 
Novel 


J2mo, 


$1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Persian, or Sehna, knot, which can be tled 
either on the right or on the left hand sys- 
tems, produces a closer, finer, more even, 
and velvety surface, but which has been 
abandoned in some parts of Persia for the 
Ghiordes knot, which is easier to tie. 

After the knot is tied, the weaver cuts 
the yarn with a knife, and one of the great- 
est tests of skill is to cut so nearly to the 
proper length of the pile that very 
material will be lost in trimming with scis- 
sors, which is done as soon as a row is 
competed; after which the threads of weft 
are thrown across from one side of the 
warp to the other, and back again. The 
next step is the beating down of both knots 
and weft with a comb or “ batten,” in 
Turkish countries of wood, in Persia of 
steel; only a skillful use of the comb pro- 
ducing evenness in a completed rug. This 
knotting, clipping, trimming, and inweaving 
of the weft threads is repeated to the end 
of the design, only the. finishing of the 
sides and ends remaining to be accom- 
plished, the method of which differs widely 
in various localities, and so helps greatly 
in the identification of types. 

Mr. Mumford takes up one by one, in the 
chapters which follow, the principal types 
of Oriental rugs, classified, with many sub- 
divisions, under the heads of Caucasian, 
Turkish, Persian, and Turkomans; while no 
tabular classification of Indian rugs is 
given, ‘‘nor is any attempt made’ to set 
forth the details of their construction in 
the textile tables, for the reason that as 
now woven they are not the original prod- 
ucts, but are made in grades arranged 
merely upon a trade basis. The details, 
therefore, are much alike in all. The chap- 
ter on Indian carpets contains a sufficient 
indication of the nature and comparative 
merits of the staple output.’ The illus- 
trations, it may be added, are mostly from 
fine specimens owned by private collect- 
ors, W. C. Whitney, J. W. Ellsworth, and 
M. Kardman among others, = 


Current Prices of Rare Books.* 


In glancing over the latest volume of 
“American Book Prices Current’ the 
most conspicuous feature appears to be 
that only the Daly sale prevented a general 
depreciation of auction prices “of books 
during the year 1899-1900. Daly's name ap- 
pears almost on eyery page of the vol- 
ume, which contains records of 9,662 items. 
Opening it at random, we ftnd, on Page 
136, that a copy of the édition de luxe of 
“Trilby"’ brought at the Daly sale $6, 

while a month before, at Libbie’s, in Bos- 
*AMERICAN poe, PRICES CURRENT. Be- 


Manuscripts, and 
ia ork, 


little, 


ton, the same was disposed of for > $3. 50. 
And this example ts characteristic of most 
items in the Daly collection, 
the immense amount of 
that surrounded the 
great private library. 
The author of the valuable book before 
us has done his work in his usual thorough 
manner. His records are taken from the 
great sales of private libraries that took 
place during last year and those of Bangs 
& Co., John Anderson, Jr., of New York; 
C. F, Libbie & Co. of Boston, and Davis 
& Harvey's auction rooms, Philadelphia. 
The Daly sale, it will be recalled, was held 
at The American Art Galleries, in East 
Twenty-third Street, this city. Two val- 
uable aids to locating an item are to be 
found in the chronological list of sales and 
in the index, where the books are classified 
by subjects. 


and indicates 
personal interest 


breaking up of the 


Mr. Livingston's preface this year is of 
more than ordinary interest, for he places 
the value of the extra-illustrated book In an 
aspect which is beyond dispute. He says: 
“The prices brought by some of these 
masterpieces of extra-illustration seem 
stupendous to the uninitiated, but they 
were generally, probably in eve ry ease 
much less than the original cost.’ Hence 
the oft heard inquiry: Does it pay to ex- 
pand a book with valuable material? is 
emphatically answered. The great Bible 
sold at the Daly auction for $5 44, yet it 
is a fact well known to the friends of Mr. 
Daly that the collection therein repre- 
sented cost more than twice as much, with- 
out computing the time and the worth of 
the special knowledge expended. 

In the preface, too, we find brief descrip- 
tions of the private libraries disposed of 
in the period covered. In speaking of the 
Daly sale, the author lays particular stress 
upon the prices achieved by extra-illustrat- 
ed volumes and first editions of Knglish 
classics, The library, aside from the sepa- 
rate value of individual items, was a 
“mixed” one; at the same time “ the col- 
lection of material relating to the English 
stage, particularly as exemplified in the 
lines of its great players, was remarkable.”’ 
In speaking of the autographs collected by 
Mr. Daly, he. says: 

A wonderful serics of — nal gutcartes 


cluding ~~ drawings ic meray 
a oniniad lence with 

Pe uth many additions, was 7 
high ice ed item in be sale. e mate- 
rial had been inlaid an: Sw into two 
folio volumes, Seatent bound by Stike- 
man. It brought $16,200, There were also 
remarkable collections of original letters 
by Dickens and Lamb and some autograph 
manuscripts of Sir Walter Scout. 


Mr. Livingston also calls attention to the 
“increasing interest in those single-sheet 
publications known as ‘ broadsides,’ espe- 
cially those relating to American history,” 
A careful examination of ‘‘ American Book 
Prices Current’’ will show a marked in- 
crease of interest in Americana in general, 


| 


many of the items this department 


reaching record prices. 


in 


Rembrandt's ‘‘ Mennonite Preacher.” 


American art lovers will remember the 
large amount of interest which the an- 
nouncement, five years ago, that the Royal 
Gallery of Berlin had purchased one of the 
finest Rembrandts in existence created. 
Interest was all the more keen because the 
picture had until that time been very little 
known, even to Rembrardt specialists. It 
was in the Ashburnham collection, and the 
owner of that splendid gallery of old mas- 
ters did not encourage visitors to view the 
treasures. 

Ever since the painting passed into the 
possession of the Berlin gallery its repu- 
tation as one of the artist’s masterpieces 
has continued to rise, until now it takes 
rank with ‘ The Night Watch” and “ The 
Anatomy Lesson.”” Experts have been able 
to determine the correct title of the work, 
which had been variously known as 
“Reinier Anslo and His Mother" and 
“Reinier Anslo and His Wife.’’ The pict- 
ure really represents the famous Mennon- 
ite preacher Cornelis Claesz Anslo in con- 
versation with a woman of his flock, to 
whom he is evidently expounding Holy 
Writ. The identity of Anslo, which has 
escaped Emile Michel and others, has been 
clearly established by a pen drawing 
heightened by bistre in the possession of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild at Paris, and 
also from a sketch in the British Museum, 
The latter is a study for the etching of 
Anslo, which is dated 1641, the same year 
as the portrait. 

Strangely enough, this great work, the 
public exhibition of which has caused what 
can only be described as a furor among 
Rembrandt admirers in Europe, has not 
been available for purposes of study in this 
country, either through the medium of en- 
graving or photography. However, soon 
after the painting was taken to Berlin 
Karl Koepping, the etcher of ‘“ The Syn- 
dics’ and of Franz Hals’s “ The Archers 
of St. George,’ set to work upon a large 
plate, which has just been completed. Some 
of the prints have been imported by Carl 
Glucksmann, the Rembrandt specialist, of 
14 East Forty-fifth Street, and Mr. Glucks- 
mann declares that he considers the etch- 
ing a masterpiece equally with the original. 
It is hard to please Mr. Glucksmann with 
an etching after Rembrandt, and Waltner’s 
reproduction of “ The Night Watch"’ left 
him cold, but he has nothing but admira- 
tion for Koepping’s latest work. 

The etching is very successful in simu- 
lating the brush work of the original, and 
also its rich color, a Smyrna rug, used as a 
table cover, relieving the sombreness of 
the attire of Anslo and his parishioner. Of 
course, it is only a very few Americans 
who will be able to possess one of the etch- 
ings, for the Berlin publishers have fol- 


— 
lowed the new custom of striking off a few 
proofs and then destroying the plate. But 
it is to be hoped that other reproductions 
of the picture may soon be available, and 
at present even the little photogravure of 
the etching issued by the publishers in 
their circular is of value to the student. 


“The True Value of Bartlett.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have been much interested in THE New 
YorK Times SATURDAY ReEvIEw article by 
Mr. Loomis on “ The True Value of Bart- 
lett," as I have a little book which hag 
been constructed upon the theory he hap- 
pily advocates. The title is ‘“‘In Maiden 
Meditation,” by “E. V. A.,” and it was 
published in 1894 by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
of Chicago. 

There is a. reminiscent air about the 
whole thing, and it seems to be a good test 
of one’s memory, for passage after passage 
is strangely familiar, and it is with dis- 
tinct mental pleasure that one locates the 
“borrowed jewels,’’ which are not distin- 
guished by quotation marks. 

The first quotation I recognize is from 
“The Pilgrimage,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner. On the next page begins a long 
excerpt from ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss,"’ fol- 
lowed by three pages from ‘‘ Adam Bede.”’ 
Further along is half a page from “ Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor,"’ followed by liberal 
quotation from ‘‘ The Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow,"’ by Jerome K. Jerome. The 
last two pages of the first chapter are 
taken from ‘‘ Prue and I," by George Will- 
jam Curtis. , 

In the second ‘ Meditation ”’ I find pas- 
sages from ‘The Heavenly Twins,"’ Rus- 
kin, Blanche Willis Howard, and Ik Mar- 
vel, in addition to three pages from Emer- 
son. 

In the third I have found quotations from 
Ruskin, Oliver Vendell Holmes, Ik Mar- 
vel, and five pages from the favorite “ Prue 
and 1." 

In thr is a page from “ Adam 
Bede,” at fr “er tribute is levied upom 
Emerson an « Marvel, 

In the .on,.ch and last “ Meditation” TI 
have discevered two more pages from “ The 
idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,”’ many a- 
paragraph from Emerson, one from Mr, 
Warner's “ A Little Journey in the World,” 
another from Mr. Crawford's “ Zoroaster,” 
and a little one from “‘ The Anglomaniacs,” - 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison. : 

I have no doubt that the book woulé 
yield still further evidences of liberal ap- 
propriation to those more widely read than 
I, but I must differ from Mr. Loomis as to 
the emotions thus aroused, for it is well _ 
calculated to make one feel the need of a. 
drastic copyright law which should enforce 
strict honesty in letters. 

MYRTLE REED, 
Chicago, Jan. 7, 1901. ’ 





AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Estimates by Barrett Wendell in His 
“Literary History of America.” 


In this the new volume in the Library of 
Literary History Prof. Barrett Wendell 
has produced an exhaustive work on Amer- 
fea. The volume is divided into six books, 
entitled ‘‘ The Seventeenth Century,” “ The 
Bighteenth Century,” ‘The Nineteenth 
Century,” “‘ Literature in the Middle States | 
from 1798 to 1857,” “The Renaissance of | 
New England,” and “The Rest of the 
Story.” He dates the real beginnings of 
American letters from a time soon after 
Bhakespeare’s death. A review of the 
work, by Joel Benton, has already ap- | 
peared in these columns. But the reader 
will probably be glad to have a few ex- 
tracts dealing with prominent authors in 
the way of characterization and making 
estimates. 

_— 

FRANKLIN.—The Boston where this boy 
staid away from church to teach himself 
to write was the very town where Increase 
and Cotton Mather are still preaching the 
@ogmas of Puritan theocraey and a few 
@ays’ journey westward Jonathan Edwards, 
only three years older than Franklin, was 


beginning his lifelong study of the relation | 


of mankind to eternity. * * * Yet in this 


provincial town Franklin, a man of the 
plain people, exposed to no influences but 
those of his own day and country, was 
coolly preferring the study of earthly ac- 
complishments to any question that con- 
cerned matters beyond human life. * * * 
In Jonathan Edwards we found theoreti- 
eal Puritanism divorced from life, proclaim- 
ing more uncompromisingly than ever, that 
human nature is damnable. In such temper 
we find, on a grand scale, something akin 





to the petty enthusiasm of our own day, 
which now and again proclaims that who- 
ever takes a glass of wine shall sleep in a 
drunkard’s grave, or that whoever smokes 
a cigarette shall smoke for it in hell. All 
the while we see about us godly smokers, 
the better for rational stimulant. And all 
the while, when Edwards was preaching 
his unflinching Calvinism, Franklin, by liv- 
ing as well and as sensibly as he could, 
was demonstrating that, at least in Amer- 
fea, unaided human nature could.develop 
into an earthly shape which looked quite 
as far from damnable as that of any Puri- 
tan parson. 

IrRvinc.—When we were considering the 
work of Franklin we found in his letter to 
a London newspaper concerning the state 
of the American colonies a grave mixture 
of fact and nonsense, remarkably like the 
American humor of our later days. In Ir- 
ving’s *‘ Knickerbocker History '' one finds 
something very similar. The fun of the 
thing lies in frequent and often impercepti- 
ble lapses from sense to nonsense and back 
again. Something of the same kind, ex- 
pressed in a far Jess gracious manner than 
Irving's, underlies Mark Twain's comic 
work and that of our latest journalistic 
humorist, Mr. Dooley. This deliberate con- 
fusion of sense and nonsense, in short, 
proves generally characteristic of Ameri- 
can humor; and although the formal amen- 
ity of Irving's style often makes him seem | 
rather an imitator of the eighteenth cen- 
tury English writers than a native Ameri- 
can, one can feel that if the “ Knicker- 
bocker History” and Franklin's letter 
could be reduced to algebraic formulae, 
these formulae would pretty nearly coin- 
cide with one another and with that of the 
* Innocents Abroad.”’ 

No doubt a great 
contemporary with Irving's is of 
value. Our hasty glance at his 
career has perhaps shown what this first 
of our recognized men of letters—the first 
American who in his own lifetime estab- 
lished a lasting European reputation—really 
accomplished, His greatest merits, which 
nothing can abate, are pervasive artistic 
conscience, admirable and persistent sense 
of form, and constant devotion to his liter- 
ary ideals. If we ask ourselves, however, 
what he used his admirable style to ex- 
press, we find in the first place a quaintly 
extravagant sort of humor, growing more 
delicate with the years; next we find ro- 
mantic sentiment set forth in the beauti- 
fully polished phrases of a past English | 
generation whose native temper had been 
zather classical than romantic; then we 
find a deeply lasting delight in the splen- 
dors of an unfathomably romantic past; and | 
finally we come to pleasantly vivid roman- 
tic biographies. One thing here is pretty 
clear; the man had no message. From be- 
ginning to end he was animated by no pro- 
found the mystery of existence 

Coorer.— Great a his 
home and in England, indeed, it is some- 
times said to have been exceeded by that 
which he enjoyed throughout ContinentaP 
Europe. For this there has been a reason | 
that has been little remarked, The mere 
number and bulk of Cooper's works bear 
evidence to the fact that he must have 
written with careless haste. He had small 
literary training and little more tact in the 
matter of style than he displayed in his 
personal relations with people who did not 
enjoy his respect. English, then, 
fis often generally clumsy. 
An odd His style is fre- 
quently such as could hardly be altered 
except for the better. A translator into 
whatever language often what 
Cooper said in a form more readable and 
agreeable than Cooper's own. Many of the | 
minor passages in his writings seem more 
felicitous in French translations than in 
his own words. 

Yet, after all, now 
a century in his grave, 
left of his foibles or 
Cooper who persists 
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result follows. 
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that he has been half | 
litthe memory is 
his troubles The 
and who will persist 
in popular memory is the author of those 
wholesome novels of sea and of forest 
which were the first American writings to 
win and to keep a truly wide popularity, 
In touching on them a little while ago, we 
remarked the extraordinary truthfulness of 
their background, and this, probably, is the 
trait which gives them their highest 
tive value. It is hardly to so 


post- 
unusual a 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


RIcHARD YEA-AND-Nay 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
“Little Novels of Italy,” etc., etc. 
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THE NATION, in an extended review, points to it as a specimen of the author’s power of characterization, quoting his 
description of Richard, and goes on: “* THAT IS RICHARD IN ACTION, AND, PERHAPS, HERE LIES HIS FASCINA- 
TION. IN ANY CASE, MR. HEWLETT HAS TAKEN COEUR-DE-LION OUT OF THE PASSING SHOW OF 


ROMANCE, AND FIXED HIM AS A MAN SUFFERING AND CAUSING SUFFERING. HITHERTO HE MIGHT BE 
TAKEN. FOR GRANTED, LIKE ARTHUR OR ROBIN HOOD; HENCEFORTH HE MUST BE RECKONED WITH LIKE 


TRISTAN OR TITO MELEMA.”’ 


FREDERICK HARRISON calls it ‘‘a great feat’? in The Fort- 
nightly, andin The Academy “the only first-class book of 1900.” 


‘(IT WILL HAVE ALREADY APPEARED THAT THIS BOOK SHOWS SMUCH OF THE ‘ HIGH SERIOUSNESS” 


OF THE GREAT ‘ DRAMATIC’ NOVELS. ° ee 


‘EPIC’ NOVEL AS WELL. ° . 


‘‘ THE ABBOT MILO, THROUGH 


THIS HAS NOT PREVENTED CERTAIN QUALITIES OF THE 


" WHOM MR. HEWLETT CHOOSES TO SEE RICHARD, IS A PRESENTATION 


SUCH AS FICTION HAD NOT YET SEEN OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL CULTURE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. IN HIM 
IS CALL ITS ELABORATELY GRACEFUL PEDANTRY, 1TS SHREWD WORLDLY WISDOM, ITS CAPABILITIES OF EN- 
JHUSIASM, WITH PRACTICAL DISREGARD OF THE DEEPER MORAL ISSUES.’’—Twe Nation. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE describes it as “a portrait of extraordinary 


human and artistic interest. . . . 


Executed with masterly skill,” 


“ THE SOUND OF ARMS IN THIS BOOK HAS THE EPIC RING, AND ISIN NOWISE TO BE CONFOUNDED 


WITH THE MERE CLATTER OF PRESENT-DAY ROMANCE,” elsewhere says The Nation, closing its almost enthusiastic 
review with the prediction that “MR. HEWLETT’S ‘RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY~* IS ONLY THE EARNEST OF THE 


GREAT ROMANCE THAT NO OTHER WRITER OF THE DAY IS SO LIKELY TO GIVE US.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


quality, however, that they have owed their 
popular vitality. Their plots, though con- 
ventional, are put together with consider- 
able skill. In spite of prolixity one con- 
stantly feels curious to know what is com- 
ing next. In spite even of lifeless charac- 
ters, this skillful handling of plot makes 
one again and again feel unexpected inter- 
est concerning what these personages are 
going to do or what is going to happen to 
them. 

BRYANT.—Always simple and always 
luminous, then, tenderly sentimental, mel- 
ancholy and sweet, given to commonplace 
didactic moralizing and coolly careful 
metre and rhyme, Bryant, a far from pro- 
lific poet, had done, when he came to New 
York at the age of thirty-one, as good 
work as he was ever destined to do, In 
New York he lived for fifty-three years, 
and during those years most of what is 
now called American literature came into 
existence. His life, indeed, is really coeval 
with the letters of his country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the chief development of these 
letters centred in Boston. Hlad Bryant 
yielded to his first impulse, and gone not 
to New York but to the chief city of his 
native New Englang, the chances are that 
his eminence would have suffered. * * * 
Whatever one thought of his literary merit 
—and the great changes in literary fashion 
which occurred during his lifetime often 
made his younger contemporaries deem 
him less of a poet than calm reflection 
makes him seem now-—there can be no ques- 
tion that his aspect was remarkably dis- 
tinguished. * * * Partly, of course, this 
was a matter of mere personal appearance. 
* * * One does not remember his manner 
the least assertive. Rather to those 
who, without knowing him, saw him at a 
distance, his aspect was gentle, kindly, 
calmly venerable Sut it had not the sim- 
plicity of unconsciousness Whatever he 
really felt, he looked like a man who felt 
himself considerable; and certainly the 
qualities for which he most valued himself 
not those which, as journalist and 
of business, had made him a man of 
The thing for which he most re- 
spected himself was his work as a poet; 
and beyond question it was his work 


poet which the public most willingly 
* . 
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man 


asa 


rec- 


In the nature of things he was never 
widely popular; and in the course of a 
century whose poetry has been chiefly 
marked by romantic passion, he has tended 
to seem more and more commonplace. But 
those of us who used to think him common- 
place forgot his historical significance: we 
forgot that his work was really the first 
proved to England what native 
American poetry might be The Old 
World was looking for some wild manifes- 
tation of this new, hardly apprehended 
Western democracy. Instead, what it 
found in Bryant, the one contemporary of 
Irving and Cooper, wh« writings have 
lasted, was fastidious ov finement, ten- 
der sentimentality, and per luminos- 
ity. Refinement, in short, conscious 


isive 


and 


| refinement, groups Bryant and Irving with 


Cooper and with Brockden Brown. 


Por.—Between Poe's work and Marlowe's 
there is another analogy, which has histor 
ically proved more characteristic of liter- 
ature in America than in England Mear- 
lowe's life, like Poe's, was ugly, sinfu', and 
sordid; yet hardly a line of Marlowe's trag- 
is corrupt. * * * In the case 
similar contrast between life and work ap- 
pears. * * * The very fact that Poe’s 
work has been eagerly welcomed by Conti- 
nental Europe is evidence enough, if one 
needed evidence, that his temper was such 
as the cant of the present day calls deca- 
dent. Now, the decadent literature which 
has prevailed in recent England, and far 
more that which has prevailed elsewhere in 


edies of Poea 


| Europe, is pruriently foul, obscenely alive 


+ brave, 





with nameless figures and incidents, and 
with germlike suggestions of such decay as 
must permeate a civilization past its prime. 
In Poe's work, on the other hand, for all 
the decadent quality of his temper, there ifs 
a singular cleanness—something which, for 
all the thousand errors of his-personal life, 
seems like the instinctive purity of a child. 
He is not only free from any taint of inde- 
cency; he seems remote from fleshliness of 
mental habit. * * * Intensely individual, 
then, and paradoxically sincere in all his 
histrionic malady of temper, Poe set forth 
a peculiar range of mysterious, though not 
significant, emotion. 

EMERSON.—To say that Emerson's lifelong 
heroism won us what moral and intellectual 
freedom we now possess would be to con- 
fuse the man with the movement of which 
he is the great exemplar. As the years 
pass, however, we begin to understand that 
no other American writings record that 
movement half so vitally as his. As our in- 
dividual freedom becomes more and more 
surely established, we may delight in Em- 
erson more or less. According as our indi- 
viduality responds or not to the idealism 
which touched him, we may find him re- 
pellent or sympathetic; and, although it 
may hardly be asserted, it may fairly be 
surmised that even in Emerson's most 
memorable utterances the future may find 
no considerable truth better phrased by 
others. For his effort to express truth, just 
as in his whole knowledge of life, he was 
limited by the National inexperience which 
throughout his time still protected New 
England Yet, whether or no, in genera- 
tions to come, Emerson shall prove to have 
made lasting contributions to human wis- 
dom, thing which will remain true of 
him should commend him to the regard of 
all his countrymen who love spiritual free- 
dom. We may not care for the things he 
said, we may not find sympathetic the tem- 
per in which he uttered them, but we can- 
not deny that when, for 200 years, intel- 
lectual tyranny had kept the native Ameri- 
ean mind cramped within the limits of tra- 
ditions, Emerson fearlessly stood as the 
chief representative of that movement 
which asserted the right of every individual 
to think, to feel, to speak, to act for him- 
self, confident that, so tar as each acts in 
sincerity, good shall. ensue, 

Whoever believes in individualism, then, 
must always respect in Emerson a living 
prophet, and just as surely those who find 
salvation only in obedience to 
authority must lament the defection from 
their ranks of a spirit which, whatever its 
errors, even they must admit to have been 
honest, serene, and essentially pure 
that purity which is the deepest 
ancestral New England. 
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The man wag really at his best 
let himself be most fantastic, and 
whimsical instability of 
temper which he rarely managed quite to 
control Beneath his wildest vagaries you 
will often feel a deep earnestness. But he 
lacked the power generally to sustain 
either mood quite long enough to express it 
with complete effect. The merit of his 
verses generally lic in admirable single 
phrases, sir lines, or, at most, single 
stanzas These flashing felicities never 
have quite the power which should fuse a 
whole poem into congruous unity Like 
Lowell's personality, his most character- 
istic verse seems a bewildering collection of 
disjointed fragments, admirable be- 
cause of its sincere humanity. * * * For 
all the oddities of temper which kept him 
from popularity, the man was always true 
to his intensely human self In his nature 
there were constunt struggles between pure 
taste and perverse extravagance. As a man 
of letters, then, he was most himself when 
he permitted himself forms of expression 
in which these struggles needed no con- 
cealment, But through it all there persists 
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just sucu wholesome purity of feeling and 
purpose as we love to think characteristio 
of New England. Throughout, despite 
whimsical extravagance of phrase, you may 
finally discern a nature at once manly and 
human. 

HAWTHORNE.—Some critics, then, have la- 
mented the accident which confined Haw- 
thorne’s experience for almost fifty years 
to isolated, aesthetically starved New Eng- 
land. In. this opinion there is considerable 
justice. The extreme localism of Haw- 
thorne’s life, until his maturity was pass- 
ing into age, may very likely have made 
world literature poorer. “The Marble 
Faun” is our only indication of what he 
might have done if his sensitive youth 
had been exposed to the unfathomably hu- 
man influence of Europe. Fea eS 


He was not, like Emerson, a prophet, 
striving to glean truths from unexplored 
fields of eternity; he was not, like Whit- 
tier, a patient limner of simple nature, or 
a passionate advocate of moral reform; he 
was not, like Longfellow or Lowell, a lov- 
ing student of world literature, moved by 
erudition to the expression of what mean- 
ing he had found in the records of a won- 
derful foreign past; he was not, like 
Holmes, a combatant, who, with all the 
vivacity of lifelong wit, and all the method 
of scientific training, rationally attacked 
the problems of his time; he was an artist, 
who lived for nearly fifty years only in his 
native country, daily stirred to attempt ex- 
pressions of what our Yankee life meant. 
Of all our men of letters he was the most 
indigenous; of all, the least imitative. * * * 

It is hard to sum up the impression which 
such a writer makes. He was ideal, of 
course, in temper; he was introspective, 
with all the self-searching instinct of his 
ancestry; he was solitary, he was perme- 
ated with a sense of the mysteries of life 
and sin; and by pondering of them he tend- 
ed to exaggerate them more and more. In 
a dozen aspects, then, he typically 
Puritan. His artistic conscience, however, 
as alert as that of any pagan, impelled him 
constantly to realize in his work those 
forms of beauty which should most beauti- 
fully embody the ideals of his incessantly 
creative imagination. Thus he grew to be 
of our writers the least imitative, the most 
surely individual. The circumstances of hits 
life combined with the sensitiveness of his 
nature to make his individuality indigenous. 

WALT WHITMAN.—In temper, then, Walt 
Whitman seems less American than any 
other of our conspicuous writers. It does 
not follow that in some aspects he was 
very American indeed. Almost as certainly 
as Hawthorne, though Very differently he 
had the true artistic temperament; life 
moved him to moods which could find relief 
only in expression. Such a temperament 
would have expressed itself anywhere; and 
Whitman would probably have found the 
most congenial material for expression in 
those European regions which have been 
most disturbed by French revolutionary ex- 
cess 

Despite his eccentric 
phrase and of temper, 
region where another e} 
only unspeakable 


seems 


insolence both of 
you feel that in a 
re would have seen 
vileness, he has found 
impulses which prove it, like every other 
region on earth, a fragment of the divine 
eternities. The glories and beauties of the 
universe are reaily perceptible everywhere; 


; and into what seemed utterly sordid Whit- 
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academic folk are 
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sneer at it; looking 
that even amid 
cannot wander so 
the heavens, with 
glorious emotion. 
then, is as little 
as his temper is 


has breathed ennobling 
Cultured and 
shrink from 
ignore it, to 
closer, Whitman tells us 
these base things you 
far as to lose ight of 
all their fountains of 
* * * Whitman's style, 
characteristic of America 
of traditional American democracy. One 
can why the decadent taste of modern 
Europe has welcomed him so much more 
ardently than he has ever been welcomed at 
home; in temper and in style he was an 
exotic member of that sterile brotherhood 
which eagerly greeted him abroad. In 
America his oddities were more eccentric 
than they would have been anywhere else. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Fnormous Development Within a 
Quarter of a Century—Herbert 
Putnam’s Recent Article. 
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ory people; and 
$24,000,000 within the past 
libraries a 
never could have 
they like that of Alexandria, a 
accumulation of books. The State has 
quick to encourage libraries, 
nizing in them a means to carry 
education and better morals to 
Seventeen States have even consid- 
worth stablish library 
commissions whose province is to promote 
library interests, and by direct appeal to 
local effort, by offering State aid and send- 
ing traveling libraries, by all kinds of coun- 
sel, and illustration, to arouse 
and interest every community to organize 
a library 


It is true that with the 
individual, and the State 
behalf, there has been every reason for 
the wonderful growth of libraries; few 
public enterprises have ever been so eager- 
ly received, so willingly supported, as this 
institution without social bounds, which 
seeks to reach out to all humanity. Mr. 
Putnam gives some statistics which are 
astonishing evidence of the = place the 
library has so quickly made for itself. 
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The total number of libraries established 
between 1875 and 1896 was 3,546, as against 
2,240 established between 1850 and 1875. In 
1876 the number reporting 300 volumes or 
more each was 2,039; in 1896 they had be- 
come 4,026, and their contents had in the 
meantime nearly trebled. The total num- 
ber of volumes reported in 1876, by 3,047 
libraries having 400 or’ more each, was 
12,276,964; the total number reported in 
1896, by 7,191 libraries, was 34,506,258; 567 
of them reported in owned to 


1806 realty 
the vaiue of $33,000,000, and 605 of them 
endowments aggre- 


exceeding $17,000,000, 
gates both of which must have enlarged 


considerably since that time. 


Tn the past decade alone, he reminds us, 
there heve been erected or begun five 
library buildings—Library of Congress, the 
public libraries of Boston, Chicago, New 
York, and Pittsburg—costing. more than 
$1,000,000 each, whose aggregate cost will 
exceed $15,000,000. It will be noted that 
these libraries stand for National, popu- 
lar or local, and individual expenditure, 
and that the great sums involved are con- 
ferring irestimable benefit upon hundreds 
of thousands of people. The vast amounts 
that were invested on mediaeval insti- 
tutions availed only the learned few 
and because of this distinction brought 
about their own destruction. No greater 
proof of the advance of democracy and hu- 
manitarianism is needed than the ready 
support given by the and the State 
to the public library. 

The palaces for books in the large cities 
of our land are not the only ones to Le 
considered, for, turning to the statistics 
again, we read that there are various other 
library buildings representing an expen- 
diture of from $100,000 to $700,000 each, 
while buildings, very largely the result ci 
private gift, costing from $5,000 to $100,000, 
are scattered throughout the land. These 
small liliaries have a far-reaching influ- 
ence, and are not the least vital part of 
the movement; for a stately building, with 
appropriate and pleasing surroundings and 
artistic decorations, often with some art 
treasure or historical collection, in a com- 
munity that has few or no other attrac- 
tions, stands for culture, education, recrea- 
tion, perhaps for all that makes life worth 
living in a place where ideas and ideals 
were before quite wanting. It serves, be- 
sides, as a centre of inspiration for the 
entire region, and its fame brings visitors 
from many miles around to see for them- 
selves what a library really is. Who can 
estimate the silent influence of the Rich- 
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ards on library buildings in those New Eng- 
land towns that are so fortunate as to 
possess them, as well as the buildings of 
later model scattered throughout the Mid- 


dle and Western States? 


Mr. Putnam dwells at greatest length on 
what remarkable de- 
velopment, touching upon every yet 
with the master hand so that 
there is small opportunity to speak of it 
in review without quoting the 
the prodigious 
which is extending its 
branch libraries and delivery stations, by 
the use of the press, by public lectures, 
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a man of letters, 
patriot, is the professional libra- 
rian of to-day, ruling with equal zeal the 
small library and the great. Library as- 
sistants are now trained in special technical 
which are tending to establish a 
tandard of qualification for library 
as definite as that in other 
careers. 

It is not the 
library that is the 
which has achieved 
less than a quarter 
is the esprit de corps, 
all the libraries, conferring in their various 
associations and through their professional 
journals, on every subject and method that 
will increase their and extend 
their domain throughout the land. 

This placing the book in the reach ef all 
this popularization of learning, is undoubt- 
edly not to the liking of the scholar, for 
whom alone the library of former times 
was designed, and with a naive reference 
to the student, who sees his old-time 
haunts invaded by the hurrying, eager pub- 
lic, Mr. Putnam brings his comprehensive 
review to a close. 
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But there are compensations even for the 
student, who has yet the university, the 
National and State, and the few remaining 
proprietary libraries, besides the rare spe- 
cial collections in various of the despised 
popular libraries, for his particular use. He 
has the increased advantage of inter-library 
loans, the use of better catalogues and im- 
proved bibliographic service. And, 
all, he is assured of greater public 
pathy and appreciation, since the world 
too, is becoming scholarly and is more 
ready to receive the work of the thinker. 

M. EB. H. 


The Authorship of “ Dies Irae.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THE NEw YorK Times SaTuRDAY RE- 
view of Jan. 19 there are several! ironical 
and acrimonious letters regarding my ar- 
ticle on Major André. To these | shall 
give no reply. I tried to~ write fairly, 
and to give my impressions on this sub- 
ject. So let it go. One of these letters, 
however, by Mr. Louis F. Benson, editor 
of the “Hymnal” of the Presbyterian 
Church, is so different from the others and 
so kind in its tone, that I[ ask a little 
space in which to reply. 

Mr. 
the “ Dies Lrae,”’ 


above 
sym- 


Benson says, regarding the author of 
that in ascribing that won- 
derful hymn to Bernard de Cluny, “ Mr. 
Stone probably made a slip of the pen.” 
Now, as Mr. Benson has so kindly written 
to correct my error, let me give an extract 
from the preface to the udmirable transla- 
tion of this hymn by Mr. Eduard Slosson. 
Mr. Slosson writes: 


“The ‘Dies Irae’ at once took rank as 
the first of the hymns of the Middle Ages, 
and has ever since maintained its place. 
* * * Dr, Johnson could never repeat the 
seventh stanza without tears. Scott's spir- 
ited version of a portion of it is well 
known. The ulem of Mozart was 
founded upon it. The greatest composers 
have set it to music; and every EKyiropean 
language has contributed its addres of 
translators. 

“The authorship has been attributed by 
some to Bernard de Lae and by others 
to Thomas di Celano th Franciscan 
monks. It is, however, a question of little 
moment. There is ensue? of poetic grand- 
eur in the depth and sublimity of the hymn 
itself to furnish fame for both.” 


In conclusion, § merely submit this to the 
readers of THE SATURDAY Review, and to 
my carping critics that they may see that [ 
was not alone in ascribing the hymn to 
Bernard de Cluny. 


WILLIAM L. STONE. 
Mount Vernon, N, Y., Jan. 22, 1901, 
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Good Librar 


HOW TO 
OBTAIN IT. 


A NEW OFFER to bring these 
and other good books within 
the reach of every family. 


Messts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Please send me by mail with- 


out charge circulars of the books 
checked on the following list, viz.: 


.. Whittier; 


.. Lowell; .. Longfellow; 
. Emerson; .. Holmes; .. Hawthorne; 

-Harte; ...Dickens; ... Thackeray. 
.-Macaulay; .. American Statesmen. 


Also full particulars of your 


NEW OFFER FOR 1901 


: New Yor«K TIMES.) 


Cut this out and mail it to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., | 


11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, | 


‘Books sold on 
easy payments without 
increase over the lowest 
net cash prices. 
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You Wish an Amencan Novel; y- 


THE DARLINGTONS 


By ELMORE 


OU who are so anxiously awaiting the Great American Novel—a pointer |! 
the work of many hands. 


once said that the G. A. N. would be 


ELLIOTT 


PEAKE 


Some one 
That ts, instead of 


having a sing'e novel, we would have to have a veritable cycle of romance, to compre- 


hend the whole of America. 


Now all we claim for “The Darlingtons "’ is that its racy suge 


gestion of the soil of a single section will surely constitute it a chapter in any Great Ameri- 


can Novel of the whole and not of the part, like that of which we have spoken. 
you never expected to live to see the appearance of the Great American Novel. 
will read “The Darlingtons”’ you can at least make a beginning. 


chapter one of these days. 


Perhaps 
Yet if you 


Maybe we'll add another 


«The Most American Story I Ever Read.” 


Fourth Edition. 


—Dr. J. H. BARROWS, 


President Oberlin College, 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


FOR SALE AT ALI, BOOKSTORES. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 


145 East 25'h Street. New York. 
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QUINCY-ADAMS SAWYER 


Mason’s Corner Folks. 


“The Village Gossips wondered who he was, 
what he was, what he came for, and how 


The Book Everybody is 
Reading and Talking Ab About 


“THE BEST WEN ENGLAND 
STORY EVER WRITTEN.” 


‘The Third He Honest t Edition now Sell- 
ing and the Novel is already"in its 


65TH THOUSAND 


BEATING ALL RECORDS FOR 
QUICK SALES. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $4. 50. 


In preparation, ‘ BLENNERHAS.- 
SETT” by the same author, CHARLES 
ae PIDGIN. 


0. Xu CLARK PUB, 60., Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHO 


RogverT BrincEes Two Times.—The appear- 
ance in The January Scribner of a poem 
entitled “A Prayer of Old Age,” by Robert 
Bridges, has caused several London lit- 
erary paragraphers to reproduce some of 
the verses, and to give its author no mean 
praise for his graceful and sympathetic 
lines. This is alf right. The poem is 
worthy of all the praise that it has thus 
received. Unfortunately, however, the Lon- 
don critics by scraps of internal evidence 
show that they are mistaken as to the 
identity of the author. The poem was not 
written, as they imagine, by Dr. Robert 
Bridges, the well-known English poet and 
essayist, but by Mr. Robert Bridges, as- 
sistant editor of. Scribner's Magazine, a 
gentleman who is best known to a large 
American reading public by the pseudonym 
of “Droch,” under which he contributed 
literary articles to Life during several 
years. ‘“Droch” is also the author of 
** Overheard in Arcady " and “ Suppressed 
Chapters,” besides occasional verse. He 
received his master’s degree at Princeton 
in 1882. The English Robert Bridges is 
nearly fifteen years his senior, and a Fel- 
low of Oxford on the honorary list. He 
studied medicine at St. Bartholomew's, and 
after filling several posts in London hos- 
pitals, retired from active work in his 
profession in the very year that the Amer- 
ican Robert Bridges was made M.A. at 
Princeton. The former is the author of 
various plays, poems, and essays, and is 
the manipulator of a cultured and erudite 
style. Possibly his best-known publica- 
tions are his essays on Milton and Keats, 
“The Growth of Love,” “* Prometheus, the 
Firegiver,’ ‘Eros and Psyche,” and a 
series of plays with ancient Greek and 
Latin background. 





A LIrrk oF BENEDICT AND MARGARET AR- 
NOLD.—The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
who is at present engaged in writing a life 
of the traitor Arnold and his second wife, 
has appealed to Tne New Yorxk Times Sart- 
URDAY REVIEW in the hope that some of our 
readers may be acquainted with unpub- 
lished material which may aid him in his 
work. We cheerfully comply with his ‘e- 
quest. Hus address is 6347 Woodbine Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. He asks that “‘ any per- 
sons who may have documents, letters, 
manuscripts, or other matter which has 
not been published, which they are willing 
to allow me to make use of, would kindly 
send their names to me? I am especially 
anxious for matter bearing on Arnold's 
pre and post Revolutionary life, and also 
upon the life and character of Margaret 
Shippen Arnold, his second wife.’ We 
have no doubt that the local historical so- 
cieties of Norwich and New Haven could 
be of great assistance to Mr. Brady. in 
fact, at the former place, where Arnold 
was born in 1741, grew up to be an unruly 
youth, burned a barn, and became a drug- 
gist’s clerk, the “ oldest inhabitant’ is al- 
Ways ready to relate stories of the trait- 
or’s boyhood, handed down through three 
or four generations. In New Haven Ar- 
nold sold drugs and books and acquired 
considerable property. There he married 
his first wife, a daughter of Samuel Mans- 
field. She died in 1775. Arnold's second 
wife was a daughter of Chief Justice Ship- 
pen of Philadelphia. J. N. Arnold's and 
Sparks's life of Arnold indicate that few 
difficulties will be encountered while trac- 
ing the career of Arnold in America. The 
London end, however, which has too often 
been made the subject for fiction and poet- 
ry, will be filled with obstacles for the 
biographer, particularly as the early his- 
torians strove to establish a moral by 
making the traitor’s last days as dark and 
dismal as possible. 





Sir EDWIN ARNOLD.—Major Pond recently 
received a letter from the author of “ The 
Light of Asia,"' which goes far toward con- 
tradicting recent paragraphs in London lit- 
erary journals saying that Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold has practically given up writing on 
account of ill-health, and that his signed 
column in The Daily Telegraph was merely j 
inspired but not executed by him. The let- 
ter, which seems to be full of hope and a 
fine enthusiasm, if not absolutely reassur- 
ing, is as follows: 

My Dear Old Friend: My long silence has 
been due to a long illness. Three years and 
a half ago a mysterious affection seized me, 
hindering my walking, causing me much 
pain at intervals, with other inconveniences. 
After two or three months the specialists 
called in declared it to be “ ataxia,’ and 
since then | have fought the battle of life 
with a broken sword. Latterly the trouble- 
some malady has fastened on my eyes. At 

resent my right eye is useless, and my 
eft has very imperfect vision. I cannot 
read or write myself, and my doctor, in 
hope of arresting the mischief and presery- 
ing or amending what sight remains, is in- 
—s into me daily strychnia. I have not, 

owever, given up work, and finished the 
ear with some really triumphant literary 
abors. 


THE EXSTON PREss ‘‘ PHILOBIBLON.’”’—The 
second publication of the Elston Press, 
now nearly ready for delivery, is to be 
the “Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury; 
the text of which is that of the transla- 
tion made in 1832 by John Bellingham 
Inglis, from the original edition printed 
at Cologne in 1473, the copy for which is 
thought to have been De Bury’s original 
manuscript, finished by him in 1345. The 
printing of this edition is to be done en- 
tirely on a hand press, from a new font of 
Chaucer type, cut on pica body, and spe- 
cially cast for this book; all the typo- 
graphical details of the volume being an 
embodiment of Mr. Clark Conwell's ideas 
as to fitness and relationship between text 
and mechanical details. The blocks for 
the numerous initial letters, as well as the 
individual line-endings, have been cut on 
wood by hand directly from drawings 
made by H. M O'Kane. The paper used 


| 
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is of the same quality and texture as that 
used in “The Sonnets From the Portu- 
guese,"’ having been made in Helland, en- 
tirely by hand, the edition !n Holland paper 
being limited to 485 copies, numbered in 
manuscript, and stoutly bound in specially 
prepared boards, with vellum back. This 
edition {s published at $5 net, while a few 
tall copies, on Japan vellum, bound in 
full English vellum, gold lettered, with 
silk ties, are to be had at $15 per volume. 
The specimen pages of this “ treatise 
upon the love of books,” given in Mr. 
Conwell's prospectus, show a most at- 
tractive page, with beautifully cut type 
set solid, the book as a whole being one 
to delight the collector and booklover. 
Subscriptions and remittances may be sent 
to Mr. Clark Conwell, 139 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, the subscriptions be- 
ing entered and numbered as received. 





Some Moprern AMERICAN BOOKPLATES.— 
The January number of The Optimist con- 
tains a bright article on bookplates, a 
rapid survey of the subject, which its au- 
thor, Jay Chambers, calls ‘‘a thumbnail 
history.” The most attractive feature of 
the article, however, will be found to He 
in its illustrations, process reproductions of 
about a dozen modern plates by some of 
the younger artists. Hayden Jones is rep- 
resented by two charming plates, one for 
Rundolph Lewis, showing a seated figure 
in Colonial dress, poring over the pages of 
an open book—all the accessories being of 
that period; while one for Angus Shaw ts 
even more interesting—a Colonial interior 
with an old man standing by a table exam- 
ining a pile of books, which the boy in the 
foreground. three-cornerea hat under arm, 
has evidently just brought. The plate for 
Mary Elizabeth Weir, by E. J. Burrows, 
shows a charming stretch of road fad- 
ing away into the distance, while one or 
two trees in the foreground aid in making 
a charming composition. Best of all, how- 
ever, is one by Jay Chambers, which 
shows a wide stretch of landscape, as care- 
fully finished, down to its smallest detail, 
as might be a miniature. In the fore- 
ground, behind a curiously clipped hedge, 
is a man fn Joionial costume, three-cor- 
nered hat, powdered hair, queué and ali, 
walking along intent upon a folio volume, 
while in the middle distance is a quaint 
old house, with gabled roof and leaded 
panes, trees and fields showing in the dis- 
tance—all being remarkably = attractive 
specimens of modern work, 





Tue PorTRAITS or T. E. Brown.—Read- 
ers to whom T. E. Brown's poetry was 
either little known or practically unknown 
before the recent appearance of his de- 
lightful ‘* Letters,’ will be surprised at the 
amount of work, between 700 and S800 
pages, contained in the ‘Collected Edi- 
tion” recently published by Macmillan & 
Co., which was prepared on behalf of Mr. 
brown's daughters by his old friends, Mr. 
F. H. Brown, Mr. H. G. Dakyns, and Mr. 
W. E. Henley, to the first two of whom, 
and especially to Mr. Dakyns, so many of 
the letters are addressed. The ‘ Collected 
Poems" contains a delightfully made por- 
trait of the poet, in cap and gown, taken 
nearly full face, which shows a most at- 
tractive personality, in which humor is at 
once discoverable. But Mr. Sidney T. Ir- 
win of Clifton College, Clifton, Bristol, 
Brown's friend and the editor of the ** Let- 
ters,’’ to which he contributed a good bio- 
graphical introduction, says that he does 
not like any of Mr. Brown's portraits, 
which was probably the reason none was 
added to the “ Letters.’ A portrait made 
in 1886, a side-face view, which exists 
only in a poor reproduction, is the least 
unsatisfactory of any, while the one in the 
‘Collected Poems” is a fine reproduction 
of a likeness he thinks far from good, His 
chief criticism is that Mr. Brown's pictures 
are all too common for the man. A glance 
at the known portraits of Brown reveals 
the apparent truth of this criticism. They 
show an attractive face, it is true, but 
rather that of the country squire than that 
of the writer of charming poems, which 
their author felt some day would win their 
way, as well as of some of the most de- 
lightful letters of the age. 

Mrs. Wanrp's HERO AS BUNTHORNE.— 
Miss Hulbert, writing of ‘“ Eleanor” in 
the January Book Buyer, says of the hero: 
‘*Had Mrs, Ward given the faintest sug- 
gestion that her point of view regarding 
Manisty was humorous, scornful, or even 
that of righteous indignation, he would un- 
doubtedly stand forth as one of the finest 
epecimens of character delineation in re- 


cent fiction. But as a hero he is not con- | 


vincing. One thing at least, however, can 
be said on his behalf. He was not, in 
Matthew Arnold's sense of the term, a Phil- 
istine, and this, doubtless, is why Mrs. 
Ward likes him. But he will seem to many 
to be one of the most objectionable Bun- 
thornes ever hatched.” 
euieuent 


BooKs OF THE VICTORIAN ErA.—For some 
reason or other English Hterature took a 
wonderful bound forward with the begin- 
ning of the reign of England’s late Queen. 
According to the old ‘ London Catalogue ” 
there were less than 600 new books pub- 
lished annually in London during the first 
twenty-seven years of the last century. 
The English Catalogue, however, issued by 
Sampson Low & Co., tells a different 
story. Here we find that there has been 
a yearly average of about 5,000 new books 
during Victoria's reign. The English Cata- 
logue contains the entries of more than 
300,000 volumes published in English dur- 
ing the last sixty-five years. To every one 
interested in the serious study of English 
literature and history, Sampson Low & 
Co.'s Catalogue, which may be ordered 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons, is al- 
most invaluabie. The British Museum Cata- 























logue is, of course, the greatest help of 
all, and the most wonderful performance 
of its kind tn the world. But there are 600 
volumes of it, and the sets of it in circula- 
tion are few and highly priced—not, by 
any means, too highly for their worth, but 
for the pockets of book-buyers, even if 
there are persons who would care to buy a 
catalogue in 600 huge folio volumes in 
which 40,000 new entries must be made 
every year, It will be recalled that the 
compilation of a Subject Index is to be the 
next great undertaking at the library of 
the British Museum, If it be taken in 
hand shortly, the public of the year 1015, 
or thereabouts, will see its completion. 


“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES," AND ITs AU- 
THOR.When the manuscript of Maurice 
Thompson's new novel first came to the 
publishers there was much uncertainty as 
to whether the title should be *‘ Alice Rous- 
sillon”’ or “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” The 
determining factor was the belief that Vin- 
cennes is more easily pronounced than 
Roussillon. But now, to the publisher's 
surprise, there, comes from Boston, where 
everybody seems to be reading the story, 
many inquiries how to pronounce the name 
of the old Indiana town. Mr. Thompson, 
who was recently reported to be quite Ill, 
was born in Indiana, near Brookville, Sept. 
9, 1844, and was taken to Kentucky and 
thence to North Georgia when a child. He 
was educated by private tutors on his fa- 
ther’s plantation with a view to becoming a 
civil engineer. He went to Indiana in 1868, 
a lttle later took charge of the construc- 
tion of a railroad, married and settled at 
Crawfordsville, where he soon opened a 
law office, and, in partnership with his 
brother, Will H. Thompson, who ts now 
attorney of the Great Northern Railway at 
Seattle, pursued the practice successfully 
for some years. His first literary success 
was his novel, ‘‘ A Tallahassee Girl,’ pub- 
Hshed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1881, 
which is still popular. Since then his books 
and contributions to leading magazines 
have been very numerous and widely suc- 
cessful. He is considered to be an author- 
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ity in natural science, Greek poetry, and | 


old French. From 1885 to 1889 he was State 
Geologist of Indiana. In 1890 he accepted 
a call to the staff of The New York Inde- 
pendent as one of its literary editors, with 
a roving commission to do his work wher- 
ever he chose. Since then he has devoted 
his time wholly and successfully to litera- 
ture, residing at his beautiful old home, 
Sherwood Place, in Crawfordsville, during 
the Summer, and on the Gulf Coast of the 
South in Winter, 





“Quincy ADAMS SAaWyYER.’’—Apparently 
the custem, so conspicuous in New York, 
of decorating a shop window with inter- 
esting relics of a popular book has been 
transmitted to Boston, for we hear that 
the window of the Old Corner Bookstore, 
at School and Washington Streets, has 
thus been made attractive to readers of 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,"’ by Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin. The artist's water-color 
sketches of some of the principal char- 
acters and incidents of the book are shown 
there and are attracting much attention. 
One sketch shows Silas Putnam mounted 
on the ridgepole of his barn, in his night 
clothes, on a cold night, blowing his trum- 
pet for Gabriel's call in anticipation of 
the end of the world. Another shows 
Quincy and Alice Pettengill singing a love 
song. There is Obadiah Strout, the vil- 
lage singing master, in his extraordinary 
rig when he led the chorus in singing his 
“immortal’’ composition, ‘* Hark and 
Hear the Eagle Scream.’ The best of the 
collection is that showing Zekie! Petten- 
gill and Huldy Mason sitting before the 
fireplace in Joving embrace, with their 
backs to the observer, with the faces of 


| the old folks looking in the door reflected 


in the mirror over the mantelpiece. There 
is also a pretty country picture of Hiram 
Maxwell and Mandy Skinner drawing 
water at the old-fashioned well. The C 
M. Clark Publishing Company finds from 
the reports of some of the leading book- 
sellers that though their first publication 
“Quiney Adams Sawyer,” has been out 
only since Nov. 5, in some stores their 
novel was first and in some second in the 
list of best-selling books in December. The 
great popularity of the book is shown by 
the fact that, after disposing of the first 
edition of 5,000 and the second edition of 
10,000, the publishers are now selling the 
third edition, the extraordinary demand 
for which necessitated an issue of 50,000 
copies. 





Librarian Bostwick in New York. 

The Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary received on Monday a communica- 
tion from the Librarian, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, announcing his resignation. He had 
accepted the position of Superintendent of 
Circulation in the New York Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Bostwick said: 

The authorities of the New York Pub- 
lic Library wish me expressly to state that 
it is their desire not to hamper the work 
of the Brooklyn Public Library in any way, 
and I shall be glad, after Feb. 1, to devote 
to the Brooklyn work such part of my 
tirae-—-say, one-half-as may be necessary 
to earry it forward without delay until my 
successor shall be appointed. 

Mr. Bostwick’s place fs a new one, It 
was recently created as a result of the con- 
solidetion of the New York. Free Circulat- 
ing Library with the New York Public Li- 
brary. The salary wil be $4,000, the same 
that he received in Brooklyn. Mr. Bost- 
wick, before going to Brooklyn, had been 
for several years the Librarian of the Free 
Circulating Library. He was succeeded by 
J. Norris Wing, who died several weeks 
ago, to the deep regret of his wide circle 
of friends. Mr. Bostwick is quoted as hay- 
ing said on Monday: 

My work in Brooklyn has not been just 
what I expected; the conditions have been 
far from what I anticipated, and at no time 
during the two years |l have been here have 
I been able to do my best. This offer came 
to me last Saturday, and I accepted it al- 
most immediately. 
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SCRIBNER'S 
MACAZINE 


FOR Fe BRUARY 
Mrs. Gilbert’s 


Stage Reminiscences 
In in roducing these interesting me- 
moirs, the editor, Mrs. Cuarlotte M. 
Martin, says: ‘‘ Those who have been 
so fortunate as to know Mrs, Gitbert 
well must have bzen placed often in 
the position so familiar to the editor of 


| these pages, of listening to a de ightful 


flow of reminiscence, anecdote. and 
* good talk.’ To repzated requests that 
she writ: her auobiography, Mrs Gil. 
bert finally an-wered, ‘I have never 
done it for anybody, but | will do it 
for you,’ and these delightfu! reminis- 


| cences of fifty years of the American 


Stage are the result. The ariicles are 
pro‘usely illustrated from rare pho‘o- 
graphs. 


Russia of To-Day 

“Mr. Henry Norman is revealing 
Russia as-few writers hav: done,” says 
the Chicago Advance. The fourth of 
his notable Russian artiz'es describes 
the romantic region of Turkestan, go- 
ing through such strange cities as Merv, 
Boxhara and Samarkand Mr. Nor- 
man’s account of the pic uresque peo- 
ple and their unusual industries fur- 
ni-hes- one of his most intere-ting 
chapters. The illustrations are mostly 
from his own pho:ographs. 


The Amateur Cracksman 


Raffle reappears in a new and ingen- 
ious enterprise, this time invading the 
halls of the British Muszum_ itself, 
“Shrewd as Sheriock Ho'mes,” the 
inexhaust b'e Raffles has been pro- 
nounced by many of the readers of his 
earlier adventures, ani his n:w enter- 
prises, as describei by Mr. E W Hor. 
nung in Scribner’s, offer fresh cause 
The stories are fully ils 
lustrated by F. C. Yohn 


Mrs. Edith Wharton 


has a new story ent'tled ‘‘ Th: Ange! at 
the Grave.” Jt is a fresh revelation of 
th: au‘hor’s skill, a brilliantly told story 
which no readzr of her former works 
can afford to miss. 


Mr. Arthur Colton 


in “ The Place of th: Abandoned Gois” 
tells a genuine Go/den Age story, a 
charming romance written from the 
standpoint of the young, the chief ac. 
tors being a group of boys ina Con. 
necicut town. 


Punishment and Revenge 
in China 


Thomas F. Millard, the war corre- 
spondent, sents from China a remark- 
able summary of the international con- 
ditions prevailing there at pre ent, and 
a very shrewd analysis of the part 
played by the various armies and the 
representatives of their governments. 


Modern Athens 


The description uf Modern Athens is 
compieted by Georze Horton, recently 
United States Consul there, who gives 
an intimate account of housekeeping 
in Athens, with detaiis of the life of 
the streets and cafes. It is fully illus. 
trated with paintings by Corwin Knapp 
Linson 


The Sense of Nonsense 


Under this title Carolyn Weils gath- 
ers together with interesting comment 
many of the classics of nonsense titera- 
ture, including examples of the poetry 
of Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, W. S. 


Gilbert. 
E. ©. Peixotto 


exhibits his skill as an artist in pen and 
ink in a continuation of his series of 
picturesque sketches made from - old 
French architecture—this tim: in the 
towns of Carcassonne and Albi. He 
also writes the text. 


Poems 
by George Cabot Lodge, Jo:eph Rus- 
sell Taylor, Josephine Dodge Daskam 
and Marie Van Vorst. 
NOW READY. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153157 Fifih Ave., N. Y, 
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NEW BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Poets in partnership, even from the time 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, have not been 
numerous, since the close sympathy of two 
intimate enough for 
work, must always be 
event to look for either in 
If the then, like 
Delphic oracle, is usually a 
the in- 
celestial 


imaginative minds, 
Jointly 
somewhat 
prose or 


the 


creative a 
rare 
in verse poet 
acerdotal 
m on which interior 
its 
whiclht emanates 
mystery 


spiritual kinship that 


solitary mediu 
breath- 
having 
it 


Spiration beats with 
ings 
been 
must 


brings 


the mes 


imbibed in ecrecy and 


be a powerful 
two poets to Slend their inspiration 
seamless fabric 


must take 


and utter 
Occa 
count 
in 
by shi ‘ 
have the 
fellowship 
a bundle 


* in a single 


ionally, however, we ac- 


of this union 
from Vagabondia,” 
Richard H 


r third attempt to bring us in yoke 


ihe Lust Songs 


irman and ves we 


from some unknown fairy land, 
of poetic fancies—in this instancé 
made somewhat pathetic by the recent la- 
mented extinguishment of one of these 
sical voice Euch of these 
the technique of his art high, 
ble intoleranc 
an as 


mu- 
writers has held 
with a nota- 
e of unmelodious singing, and 
for graceful, unhackneyed 
tuat contribute in their combination 
Yet 

to 


plration 
forms, 
to flawless and pleasing expression. 

there is this to be noted with respect 
the Vagabondia that their individ- 
uality in the volumes one, 
You can separate, extent, 
mont and Fletcher, and even the personal 
authorship in the Tennysonian ‘‘ Poems of 
Two Brothers,’ but 
here, or whether the lines and stanzas are 
of intermingled creation, or whether 
sometimes plotted and the other poetized, 
neither the text nor an introduction tells us, 

It would be called prophetic indeed if Mr. 
Hovey to the author of the 
following having a spiritual touch 
which tew by Whitman— 
entitled 
“AT LAST, O DEATH”: 
At last O Death! 

Not with the sick-room 
heari 

And slow subsidence of diminished breath— 

But strong and free 

With the great tumult of the living sea. 

Behold, | have loved. 

And though I wept for the long sundering, 

I did not fear thee, Death, nor then nor 
now. 

I girded up my loins and sought my kind, 

And did a man’s work in a world of men, 

And looked 
good. 

Now come, 
best. 

M™ the salt, sturdy wrestling of the 

I give thee welcome. 

Without blamable borrowing from Whit- 
man’s manner—for they are more musically 
lyricized—a few of the lines in the poem en- 
titled “ Day Night,” of which 
@re given below, repeat the Whitman mold: 
Night of the clasped hands of comrades! 

Night of the kiss 
Of lovers trembling at love’s mysteries! 
Night of desire! 
Night of the guslight-necklaced city! Night 
of revel and laughter and delight! 
Night of the starlight Sea! 
Night of the waves shet 
witch-fire 
Night of sleep! 
Night of dream! 
Night of the lonely soul under the stars! 
* * * * 7 * * 


Night! 

The masked, mysterious Night! 

The infinite unriddied beautiful Witch! 
The Siby! of the universal Doom! 

There are very many delicate fancies In 
this volume that seem to appeal for quota- 
tion, but the bit of nature presented below 
-—having a flavor like Emily Dickinson— 
@ust suffice: 

MARIGOLDS. 
The marigolds are nodding; 
i wonder what they know. 
Go, listen very gently: 
lou may persuade them so. 


lyrics 
three seems 


to some Beau- 


whose is each poem 


one 


happens be 
lines 
lines 


recalls a 


A FRAGMENT. 


fever and weary 


upon my work and called it 


then, in the shape I love the 


sea, 


and some 


with strange 


Go, be their little brother, 
As huroable as the grass, 
And lean upon the hill-wind, 
And watch the shadows pass 


Put off the pride of knowledge, 
Put by the fear of pain; 

You may be counted worthy 
To live with them again 

Be Darwir in your patience, 
Be Chaucer ir your love; 

They may relent and tell you 
Whuet they are thinking of. 

Where “ Vagubondia” and whether 
ft may not be found in the maps that mark 
the geography of Bohemia and Arcadia, 
and give a peep into Philistfa also, may 
be safely left to the reader of these poems 
to guess 

In “The Masque of Judgment,” a 
masque-drama, Mr. William Vaughn Moody 
selects a theme made of the stern elements 
which inspired Dante's “ Divine Comedy ” 
ani Milton's ** Paradise Lost.””. Mr. Moody 
has lately gained considerable notice for 
two or three exceptionally virile lyrics, 
which show no ordinary power of imagina- 
tion and are marked by an execution every 
way worthy of his fine fancies. While 
these pieces are quite above the average 
plane of magazine verse in merit, the 
present dramatic effort is distinctly ambi- 
tious on the lines that distinguish some 
of the later work of Swinburne and the 
newly acclaimed poetry of Stephen Phillips, 

The action in this drama begins immedi- 
ately before the incarnation, and ends with 
the judgment. The chief characters, enter- 
ing with the versed. prelude to the five 
acts, which for the most part are divided 
into various earthly scenes, are the arch- 
angels—notably Raphael, Uriel, and Mi- 
chael. In conversation with them and with 
each other are shepherds, youths, and maid- 
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ens, various angels, and women and men, 

While the great drama, based on human 

sinfulness, is going on, Raphael seems 

touched with tenderest pity, almost becomes 

truant to his office and calling, and is 

chided therefor by the sterner guardians 

of paradise, especially by Uriel. Raphael 

says: 

Another night like this would change my 
blood 

To human: the soft tumult of the sea 

Under, the moon, the panting of the stars, 

The notes of querulous love from pool and 
clod, 

In earth and air the dreamy under-hum 

Of hived hearts swarming—such another 
night 

Would quite unsphere me from my angel- 
hood! 
e * 7 . 

With song I shelter me, who else were left 

Defenseless amid God's infinitudes, 

Bruised by the unshod trample of his hours. 
Again he says: 
My heart makes 

worthier state 
For a free soul to choose—angelic calm, 
Angelic vision, ebbless, increscent, 
Or earth-life with its reachings and recoils, 
its lewd harsh blood so swift to change and 
flower 
At the least touch of love, its shell of sense 
So subtly made to minister them delight, 
So frail, so piteously contrived for pain. 


question which were 


Here Uriel speaks: 


Brother, thou dost not well to wander here. 

If thou wilt roam, choose some less troubled 
star. 

The roaring midst of the insatiate sun 

“ee God has set my watch, is peace to 
this! 

Of all the bitter drops that dewed His brow 

in His old agony, this earth-drop fell 

Most bitter salt, and ever since hath been 

Fuller of travailing than other worlds. 

But Raphael finds his speech confusing 
and dark, and lingers for pity, uttering, 
among other things, this description of 
man: . 

O Dreamer! O Desirer! Goer down 

Unto untraveled seas in untried ships! 

O crusher of the unimagined grape 

On unconceived lips! 

O player upon a lordly instrument 

No man or god hath had in mind to invent; 

O cunning how to shape 

Effulgent Heaven and scoop out bitter Hell 

From the little shine and saltness of a tear; 

Sieger and harrier, 

Beyond the moon, of bullded 
town, 

Each morning won each eve impregnable, 

cach noon evanished sheer! 

The crucifixion at length happens, and the 
tragedy of earth goes reientiessiy on until 
Michael, by vVivience, grasping Raphaei, 
bears him from the Valitey of Juaginent to 
heights near Heaven. The inscrutabie pur- 
pose of the Infinite with reference to this 
earth and man is fulfilled: 

The moon smolders; and naked from their 
seats 
The stars arise with lifted hands, and wait. 


thine own 


Mr. W. J. Lampton, who has had a vari- 
ous experience in joursalism, and who 
avoids tor the most part serious topics and 
artistic expression, has collected in a vol- 
ume of fair size his newspaper verse, of 
more or less perpendicular prose, built up 
In short layers, and crooked at times, in 
the similitude of a Virginia rail fence. In 
both his preface and poem he disarms 
criticism by pretending not to be a poet, 
but merely “a Yawpist"’ and devoted to 
“ Yawpery.”’ Of his work he says: 


No POET, I, 

Who sings about a sapphire sky, 
Or silver sanded streams, 

Or dim delicious dreams, 

Or birds, . 

Or lowing herds, 

Or flowers fair 

Upon the fragrant air, 

Or hearts that throb, 

Or souls that sob, 

Or forty dozen other things 
Of which the poetry t sings 
Out of his soulful sufferings. 


Mr. Lampton’s topics are, therefore, 
mostly selected from daily news events, and 
the lines imprevised in ragged fashion for 
the next merning’. use, or, they are some 
apothesis of “ pie," or an “ owed to the 
ground hog” on Candlemas Day, or al- 
most anything that can furnish food for 
chaffing evity. The critical reader 
of these pieces cannot well apply a stand- 
ard to their author that he has deliberately 
chosen to disrespect, and must simply say 
| that he has accomplished his rollicktmg 
| purpose with much happy characterization, 
; marked by a 4d y frolicsome spirit. 

Some of these poems are written fn normal 
| form, but those fashioned otherwise are 

not—as he probably supposes—an exempli- 
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than Mr. Washington, and the ideas he presents are more orderly than 
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author apparently writes from personal observation. . . . 


whole, the book may do good by h 
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“A notable book is Mr. 
Thomas’ critical and practical 
discussion of “ The American 
Negro” . . . without 
doubt it will cause a sensation 
and call"down upon him the de- 
nunciation of many of his race. 
. . . But it isalso a fact 
that no such complete 
and detailed information 
concerning the American 
negro exists elsewhere 
than in this book.’’ 


— Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 


** No one interested in what 


“The book is nothing if not 
interesting, and its style 
sufficiently clear 

and forceful.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


‘“‘A remarkable book.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram, 


“A harsh indictment, but he sup- 
ports it with ample testimony, 
which undeniably seems to be 
incontrovertible evidence 
as well.”’—A/ail and Express, 
New York, 
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to neglect this book.’’—/vening ost, New York. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave. 


. n of a new type, Both Shakespeare 
festige oom have written short, irregular, 
rhymeless lines, though not for a hilarious 
or humorous purpose. 


gentle quality in the 


There is a pleasing, Elmer Jen- 


verse-making of Charles 
cmap lest atones for any lack of deep- 
furrowed thought, or lofty qupeocston. You 
feel about it as the squirrel felt of himself 
in his colloquy with the Mountain, as re- 
ported in Emerson's tender lyric thereof, 
and admit at once that there is room for 
the unpretentious, no less than for the 
large, and therefore for this light, low 
treatment of familiar and ever-endearing 
themes which Mr. Jenney has put forth. 
His first three titles—‘‘The Orchard, The 
Meadow,” and “The Deep Tangled Wild- 
wood "—show, without necessity of spe- 
cific description, just what it is that this 
author's muse is concerned about, and they 
are topics that force their way into every 
mature and retrospective mind. 


Mr. Jenney writes chiefly of old-fashioned 
things: 
The way they used to do when we were 


‘The tales’ our fathers told, the well-sweep 


high 
From which the moss-grown oaken bucket 
hung, 
The blazing back-log’s hospitality, 
The spinning wheel, the songs our mother 


sung, 
The worn blue China plates—and you 
and L 
The following brief description of a May 
spectacle fs all that we have space to quote - 
further from this book, which fs pictorially 
adorned with typical subjects, in the best 
process style: 


APPLE BLOSSOMS, 


At anpe-@hay noon the old trees bask and 
doze, 
— by the tolling bees’ low droning 


um, 
And visions of lone-yantehed Winter snows 
To their ple dreaming fancy softly 


come, 
Yet half awake, stirred by a passing breeze, 
That melts. their flutiering sasutionae 


one by one, 
They —— and sigh, and then as dream- 
an ees, 
Blush at the ardent wooing of, the sun’ 
JOEL BENTON, 
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And he hinted that it was quite as se- 
rious a failing not to be proud of this 
note as it was not to be familiar with 


Saturday Review of Books and Art and proud of the early history of New 
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VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 

When we speak of the Victorian age of 
literature we probably do not always 
measure the ‘significance of our words. 
It is not Giscernible that the good Queen 
who has just passed away had any di- 
rect influence on the literary product of 
her reign. Indeed, she has been quoted 
as speaking in terms of admiration of 
Marie Corelli, a fact which might indi- 
cate that she was not of the purest taste 
in letters. But there can be no doubt 
that the simplicity of her character, the 
loftiness of her nature, and the aspira- 
tions of her reign have had an indirect 
and yet potent influence upon the lit- 
erary output of her time. At any rate 
she is one of three female sovereigns of 
England whose names have been applied 
to distinct eras in the literature of their 
country. 

The E 
matic poetry, and its one great name in 





izabethan era was one of dra- 





letters is that of Shakespeare. The 
names of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the rest e-e of minor im- 
port. It is to the everlasting credit of 
Elizabeth that she was interested in 
Shakespeare and was acquainted with 
his works. But it did not occur to her 
to ennoble any author on account of his 
writings, for the social status of the 
writer in her day was low. With the fa- 
miliar literary term, “ The wits of the 
reign of Queen Anne,” we are all ac- 
quainted. But they have dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. Pope and 
Swift and Addison are the names which 
at once rise in mind when this’ particu- 
lar group of writers is mentioned. But it 
is unlikely that many besides students 
of the history of English literature read 
their works in these days. In this re- 
spect the Elizabethan era has the ad- 
vantage. It has given us at least one 
living name. 

What will be the future of the numer- 
ous distinguished writers of the Victo- 
riati era no one can now predict. But the 
reign of Victoria was notable for the 
royal official recognition of men of let- 
ters. The ennoblement of such men as 
Macaulay and Tennyson was as credita- 
bie to the monarch as it was gratifying 
to the guild of writers. And in the char- 
acter of their work the writers of the 
Victorian age showed a natural advance 
over their predecessors. While the era 
produced no such poet as Shakespeare, it 
did bring forth a host of literary work- 
ers whose ambition was to penetrate to 
the heart of the spirit of their age and 
embody its philosophy and its ideals in 
their works. If the three ages were to 
be judged by their literature alone, the 
Victorian era would certainly be distin- 
guished for purity of thought, for chas- 
tity of feeling, and for largeness of 


ideals. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN NOTE. 

The other evening the Society of Co- 
lenial Wars of this city met to celebrate 
the one hundred and eighty-seventh 
anniversary of the founding of Manhat- 
tan. Its usually cheerful President, Mr. 
de Peyster, in the course of some re- 
marks on the comparatively small space 
that the city is given in the great vol- 
ume of American history, gently scolded 
our first distinguished writer, Washing- 
ton Irving, for having held up to the 
smiling gaze of posterity the Knicker- 
bockers, of whom Mr. de Peyster’and 
all who really know them are and ought 
to be proud. To this Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, who has the advantage or dis- 
advantage of not being by birth or 
descent a New Yorker, but one of the 
multitude that have come from outside 
to build up and extend the mighty town, 
took exception. He declared that Ir- 
ving’s merry play with the memory of 
the Knickerbockers was but a proof of 


the “ cosmopolitan note" which has al- 
ways characterized New York, and has 


never been reached by any other city. 


York. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Mabie is right. It is 
the cosmopolitanism of New York that 
is at once its distinction and the cause 
of its relatively modest place in the an- 
nals of the country. It is not quite true 
that the city has done more and talked 

| less than its neighbors on the Eastern 
4 ey though there is some truth in 
that. It is t1.at what it has done, though 
unquestionably important, has not been 
as interesting to its own people as in 
the case of other cities. There has never 
been in New York, and could not be, 


with its varied population, the same | 


unity and sympathy of action, sentiment, 
and prejudice that existed elsewhere. 
Then its rapid growth has relieved its 
citizens of the need and prevented them 
from feeling the desire to promote that 
growth, or to secure for their town the 
reputation of superiority which every 
one acknowledged. What the people of 
other cities did for those cities was 
largely a means to an end which New 
York, by the fortune of its situation and 
its trade, reached without special ef- 
fort. 

Doubtless New York has suffered in 
some regards from this fact. It is not so 
beautiful, or’ vo healthful, or so civilized 
as it would have been had there been 


themselves. It lacks some things which 
smaller cities have derived from the local 
pride of their citizens. But so far as 
the intellectual and literary life is af- 





fected by the “ cosmopolitan note,” we 
think that the effect has been almost 
wholly good. The essential condition of 

cosmopolitanism is freedom, In a com- 
| munity where it prevails, a man may do 
pretty much what he wishes and has the 

talent to do. He is not hampered by 
| tocat prejudice. He is not tempted by 
local petting. The only obstacle he has 
to fear is indifference, and from the dawn 


| 
| 


talent by the Fates to overcome indif- 





ference. It is never easy, but it is whole- 


some. And ft is this task, with all its 
difficulties, delights, and rewards, that 
has drawn the most active and the 
strongest minds to the great cities. ‘The 


benefits of cosmopolitan freedom to this | 


big town of ours have, on the whole, 
been far greater than the disadvantages 
to which we have referred. We do not 
say that it is a matter for pride, for 
mere local pride, no matter how big the 
place in which it is nourished, is not the 
highest motive for the action of citizens. 
But it is something to be recognized, not 
without reasonable satisfaction and 
gratitude. 





AUTHOR AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


In discussing the modern magazine and 
its audience with a well-known illustrator 
recently, he remarked that ‘the writer 
owed a large debt to his illustrator.’’ It 
is indeed the “ pieture magazines” that 
attain the large circulations. Those that 
deal with literature alone have to be con- 





tent with a comparatively small sale. In 
| spite of pictures, however, there is no 

reason to depreciate the literary quality «f 

our illustrated leading periodicals. Their 

general average is pretty high. 

No one will deny the very great attract- 

ive power of illustrations, and now, with 
every mechanical facility for reproduction, 
we are getting the work of many able 
artists. Pictures were before writing, and 
it was by the addition of the illuminations 
and woodcuts to the early printed books 
} that chey were made to appeal to a wider 
audience, It was with books as with the 
old moralities and miracle plays. They 
were made objective, the one by drawings, 
the other by action. 

The history of illustration has yet to be 
written, but we may easily trace its influ- 
ence here in America within recent years 
by a reference to the growth of our peri- 


| odicals. Beginning with Harper's Maga- 


ress in illustrative art. In 1870 Scribner's 
Monthly followed, and it has continued to 
| carry on the best traditions as The Century 
i The new Scribner's Magazine began in 
1887, just about the time that the haif- 
tone and the line plate were asserting their 
full value and the wood engraver beginning 
his swan song. 

There is a most interesting field of study 
in the pages of these and other magazines. 
American illustrative art in any broad 
sense had its beginning in them, and they 
have, more thar anything else, contributed 
to its widespread appreciation and popular- 
ity. 

Paintings are for the few. A man may 
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stronger motives for its people to exert | 


of time it has been the task set for } 


zine in 1850, there has been a steady prog- | 











win distinefion and money by his easel 
pictures, but if he.cares for fame in its 
widest sense and a larger market for his 
work, there is no better introduction than 
through the pages of a magazine. The illus- 
trator was, not many years ago, almost 
without recognition as an artist among his 
fellow-practitioners, who either would not 
or could not draw for reproduction. 

The artist illustrator has his audience 
now, quite as much as the author, and his 
drawings that appear in the periodicals 
have for them and him a large commercial 
value. Men like Frost, Abbey, Reinhart, 
Smediey, Kemble, Clarke, Remington, Cas- 
taigne, Gibson, Christy, Yohn, and a host 
of others have given lasting fame to many 
| characters in story, They have indeed 
made them known In the flesh, as it were. 
Not every reader can see in his mind's eye 
a favorite character; the artist brings him 
out of obscurity and stands him up for our 
inspection. Then, too, he dramatizes scenes 
and gives us action; makes them more real 
| than the author can hope for by words 

alone. 

How much we should miss if Du Maurier 
had not drawn Trilby or Frost shown us 
the tenants of “ Rudder Grange"! Abbey 
has made Herrick's and Shakespeare's 
England bloom again, and Vierge has given 


i ED 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

us a nost of unforgetable people and types. 

The art of the world is brought to us in 
the magazines, and the names of the men 

| who create it are household words. With 
the advent of the ten-cent magazines the 

| vane of ‘“‘pictures"’ as such was made 
evident in a surprising way. They dea! in 

| literature. it is true, but the “ reading 

| matter’ is more or less a minor consid- 
eration and their illustrations of about 

heaieevthing and everybody under the sun 

| would seem to give them first claim upon 

| their audience. 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 





MORRIS’S BOOKS AND RICH COL- 
LECTORS. 


Commenting upon the artistic printing 
which is being done by the London Guild 
of Handicraft, who have acquired the 
presses of the late William Morris, and 


hope to “continue the traditions’ of good 
| printing established by the Kelmscott Press, 
a recent short newspaper article continues 
in the too familiar strain so often heard, 
that William Morris and his followers put 
forth books which are inaccessible to all 
but a few wealthy collectors. The other 
| side of this question has been set forth 
| more than once, and yet as the caviling at 
Morris and his successors still remains un- 
abated, it is perhaps permissible once more 
| to take up the side of those who issue 
fine hand-made books in small editions. 
| As far as the Kelmscottt Press issues are 
concerned, one of the finest and most at- 
} tractive of its smaller books, ‘* Gothic 
|} Architecture,’ could be had in London for 
two shillings and sixpence for some little 
} time after its issue, while a copy was se- 
‘cured from one of the best of the New 
York bookshops two years after its publica- 
tion at the price at which it was first 
| held here-—a dollar and a half per copy. 
|; That, of course, is an extreme instance, but 
it would be possible to particularize issue 
after issue from that press which could 
have been secured in the leading New York 
shops at from three to four or six dollars 
per copy. For instance, “ Child Christo- 
pher,’’ in two volumes, was offered at the 
latter sum for quite a long time after its 
publication. . 
} 
i 
' 
} 
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Indeed, at one time the New York shops 
were so full of Kelmscott books at low 
prices as to be almost overstocked, and 
those who either entirely lack specimens of 
William Morris's beautiful work or lament 
the fact that their Kelmscott treasures are 
few should be quite willing to allow it was 
not their prohibitive price, but lack of ap- 
preciation of their fine craftsmanship and 
good judgment which lost them the chance 
of securing such books at about their issue 
price, which, except in the case of large 
folio editions, was always extremely low for 
the beauty of the volumes and the actual 
expense attendant upon their issue. And in 
fact it was not until after the death of 
William Morris and the subsequent suspen- 
sion of the press that the world in general 
began to realize the importance of his work 
and the great artistic beauty of the Kelm- 
scott issues. We might also add that it 
was not until these books began to fetch 
high prices at auction that a full realiza- 
tion of their beauty and value dawned upon 
the world at large. 

The Vale Press books attracted compar- 
atively little notice for a considerable pe- 
riod after the press was established, and 
the rapidity with which the small editions 

| of books published by Messrs. Hacon & 
; Ricketts are now exhausted is partly due 
| to the fact that collectors and book lovers 
| have become better educated in the appre- 
ciation of fine work, and partly because 
the purchase of these books has been rec- 
ognized as being a good investment b; 
dealers and others, 


come nearer home, are perfect specimens 
of fine bookmaking, which are often of- 
fered at the time of their publication at 
remarkably low prices, and especially when 
we consider the beauty of the volumes 
and the expense attendant upor their prep- 
aration. One such volume, ‘A Stray Leaf 
from the Correspondence of Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens,’’ which sells 
at from $35 to $40 at auction, was on sale 
at the time of its issue—on Japan paper, 
with beautiful illustrations be it remem- 
bered—at $5 per copy, while one of ‘An- 


| 
| 
Mr. William Loring Andrews’s books, to 
| 
! 
| 


i 


a 





drews's books which eame out last year 
was to be had at $4 per copy. 

The beautiful privately printed issues of 
-the Marion Press, desirable in every way, 
being equally notable for the Interest of 
their text, their fine typography, paper, and 
binding, as well as for the perfection of 
their presswork, were in many instances 
issued as low as §1 or $2 per copy, as, for 
instance, “The Courting of Dinah Shad: 
A Contribution to a Bibliography of Rud- 
yard Kipling,” originally issued at $1 per 
copy, although now selling at a considera- 
ble premium, and the equally beautiful 
“Two Poems of Sea Fights with Spain,” 
on Holland hand-made paper, which. was 
originally sold at $2 per copy, although the 
issue in both cases was restricted to 120 
coples. So that the assertion made in the 
article above alluded to, “It is time for 
the édition de luxe to come down into the 
market place as a no less beautiful, but 
much cheaper institution,” and the equally 
ill-founded suggestion that it would be wéll 
to “ treble the edition and halve the price,” 
seems sufficiently well met. 

It must also be remembered that the 
books of ordinary commercial issue, ‘ the 
specimens of the highest class of book- 
making at a reasonable price and in fair- 
ly large editions,”” for which the aforesaid 
writer is crying, the article being fairly 
representative of the popular view of this 
matter, are being constantly issued in in- 
creasing numbers by the best of our city’s 
publishers. On how much good commercial 
work do we now see the imprint of the 
De Vinne, the Gillis, the Merrymount, and 
the Marion Press, in the cheap, unlimited 
editions for which appeal is made, and yet 
which will be found thoroughly artistic 
from beginning to end! Nothing could be 
finer than the folio edition of the Knick- 
erbocker ‘“ History of New York,” lately 
issued in this city, which, although pub- 
lished at a comparatively low price, may 
be said to fairly represent the best work 
| of the Merrymount Press, while perhaps 
the most extreme instance of artistic work- 
manship in ordinary issues will be found 
in the fact that the catalogue mace for 
the sale of the collection of American 
first editions, formed by Mr. William Har- 
ris Arnold, which may be had free upon 
application to the auctioneers, is in the 
fine typography of the Marion Pre ss. 

Quite outside of the beauty and desira- 
bility of the fine limited editions of books 
from the Kelmscott Press and its success- 
ors, ‘s the educative value and influence 
exerted by William Morris and the Kelm- 
scott Press upon printers, publishers, col- 
lectors, and book lovers in equal measure, 

It is hard, indeed, at this late day, when 
we see around us in all directions the result 
of such influence—Morris's example being 
sometimes blindly and not too wisely fol- 
lowed, it Is true, and yet his influence al- 
ways leading us in a forward direction—te 
realize the conditions existing when the idea 
of the establishment of a private press first 
suggested itself to him. The plan, it will be 
remembered, presented itself largely to 
William Morris because, try as he might, 
he could find no printers capable of carry- 
ing into successful operation his ideas as te 
the printing and other mechanical detalis 
involved in the preparation and publication 
of his own books. 

Had William Morris been content to give 
us well-made commercial issues in the 
trebled editions and lowered prices béfore 
alluded to, the world would have lost, not 
only the beautiful issues of the Kelmscott 
Press, (which, by the way, could hardly 
have been a money-making investment,) 
but also the influence exerted by these 
beautiful models, upon all the world of 
bookmakers and bookbuyers for all! time. 
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iS THE LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 
TOMMYISH ? 


It has been proclaimed from a literary 
housetop of good standing and whispered 
in confidence in the more secluded alleys 
of Inkdom that Barrie's Tommy ts a study 
of the literary temperament. 

Remembering the long line of mighty 
dead, who, living, were literary, but nevep 
Tommyish; remembering also the noble 
band of living authors who are literary, but 
aever Tommyish, shall not some loyal, 
grateful reader gently but firmly throttle 
this random charge in its irresponsible in- 
fancy ere it waxes to a base and slander- 
ous maturity? 

In attempting such virtuous violenee, it 
will first be necessary to determine the 
precise nature of Tommyishness and the 
essential quaiities of the literary tempera- 
ment; for it is to be demonstrated that 
they are no more identical than the blos- 
soms of the thistle and the rose. As it is 
written in the book of Barrie, the distin- 
guishing marks of Tommyishness are an 
abnormally developed tmagination—whose 
excess is balanced by a defect of. common 
sense—and a hopeless sponginess of fibre 
and feeling. In other words, Tommy had 
too small a boat for the spread of his sail, 
or too many blossoms in proportion to his 
foliage and stalk. 

On the other hand, the distinguishing 
characteristics of the literary temperament 
~—as it has been exemplified in the lives o% 
the majority of authors, living and dead— 
are imagination and common sense in such 
proportions that the world Is given assur- 
ance of a man—or woman—along with the 
parallel assurance of genius. Without go- 
ing abroad, this statement may be verified 
from the biographies of American authors, 
living and dead. Was there anything Tom- 
myish about Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Em- 
erson, Whitman, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Thoreau, Bancroft, Parkman, Prescott, 
Bayard Taylor, George William Curtis, 
Charles Dudley Warner, fugene Field, 
or Sidney Lanier? Is there anything Tom- 
myish about Howells, James, Crawford, 
Cable, Eggleston, Mark Twain, Bret Herta. 
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Stockton, James Lane Allen, Joel Chandler 
Harris Nelson Page, Al!drich, 
Stedman, Whitcomb Riley, John 
John Fiske, KE. EK. Hale, Lyman 
Henry Van Dyke, Kdwin Mark- 
mention a host of younger 


Thomas 

James 
urroughs, 
Abboit, 
bam 
writers 


-not to 
and wamen 
are equally free from 
vommyishness* 

From what 
fiopal, business, can one select a , 
random list men among whom 
imagination is more uniformly ballafted by 
solid worth Can any of us 
so juggle our fancies that we can imagine | 
ISmerson, Whittier, Bryant, (or any other 
man here mentioned,) capering ai‘er some 
vacti Pippiiworth 
for histrienic effect, 
to 


mer 


who any taint of 


cless 
idle, 


other of men, profes- 
or 
of forty 


and character? 


nus Lady or dislocating 


inadver- 
fill a 


his ankle 
tently 
in 


or 
proposing marriage 

a conversation? 

In the identification of Tommyishness | 
and the literary temperament injustice is 
done not only to the reputation of an hon- 
ored calling te those who honor it 
but also of the highest faculties 
with which man is endowed—the imagina- 
tlon itself, the parent of discovery, inven- 
tion, science, and art. Nor do the good of- 
fices of the imagination end in the higher 
callings to which it lends its aid. Wher- 
ever it is found sympathy, and every gen- 
tle deed which sympathy prompts, would | 
be almost impossible without the imagina- 
tive power which enables a man to put 
himself in another’s place. The most he- 
roic feats of Tommy's life were performed 
at the suggestion of ah imagination whose | 
excessive exercise made him foolish and 
false. Not less dependent upon the imagi- 
nation for its existence is tact, that sage 
and quality which foresees and | 
forefeels ithe words that will give pleasure 
or pain. Nay, more, are not those goodly 
Biblical graces, faith, hope, and charity, 
the very goddaughters of an imagination 
bred in the heart and head? 

The Tommy-literary fallacy con- 
sideration, like many other conclusions, | 
rests upon a very well-known form of argu- 
ment, which runs like this: 

Tommy is an author; 
Tommy is inordinately 
sentimental; 
Authors are generally Tommies. 
With the saine simple logic we may draw 


paure 


to one 


gracious 


under 


imaginative and 


| 

a conclusion concerning bankers: | 
Silas Greene is a banker: 

Silas Greene has red hair and wears a blue | 

tie; 

Bankers are generally Silas Greenes. | 

The late lamented query, “Is marriage « | 

failure? "’ was deduced by a similar process | 

| 

| 





of reasoning. Exceptional cases that were 
mad¢é conspicuous in divorce courts’ were 
for drawing conclusions 
which ignored the thousands and thousands 
of unobtrusively 
periments had 
manner, the public is 
that the Skildaddle 
notoriously 


used as data 
happy 
been 


couples whose ex- 

In like 
periodically warned 
College students are 
depraved young gentlemen, be- 
cause, forsooth, a few unruly members of 
Skildaddle have won a bad eminence which 
castg a damaging shadow upon all the rest. 
Nor can the public be convinced of the in- 
correctness of such a statement by the 
most careful statistics, which show that the 
percentage of really depraved young men 
in the institution mentioned is far less than 
among an equal number of non-collegiate 
men of the sathe age in the miscellaneous 
walks and callings of life. 

Of course, it is much easier to draw an j 
inference from one or two exceptional cases 
than from a careful and exhaustive exam- 
ination of a majority of cases. To this easy 
style of logic nearly all superstitions owe 
their origin. The tippler who sees the new 
moon over his left shoulder makes the fact 
responsible for his undignified repose in 
the gutter, although the same berth may 
have served him under every other phase 
of the moon. Like his logic, too, was the 
reasoning of a beggar who once confided 
to the writer that she had never had any 
luck since the overthrow of the Greenback 
Party. But the post-hoc argument is—and 
always will be—as dear to some people as 
an automatic interest computer. If ten or 
eleven different qualities in combination 
make a man a fool, why take account of 
them all, says the post-hoc reasoner, when 
one or two may as well take the responsi- 
bility and share the odium with some class 
conspicuous for those two qualities? 

In Tommy's case a good many qualities 
and a lack of other qualities worked to- 
gether for*the making of a fool. That 
these disaster-working qualities are the pe- 
culiar property of the literary man is a 
groundless assumption, which history dis- 
Proves. Pity him.as we must, Tommy by 
any other name than author would still 
have been a fool, for he had a weak chin, 
which is a most unliterary mark, and “ the 
accursed thing which is in all of us"’ (ac- 
cording to Barrie himself) in Tommy was 
so strong that it finally wrought his ruin. 

Tommy, then, is not a study of the liter- 
ary temperament, but a study of an abnor- 
mal type, by no means confined to any 
color, calling, or condition. -There are 
butchers, bakers, candlestick makers, farm- 
ers, clerks, artists, nrusicians, scientists, 
inventors, doctors, lawyers—aye, and high- 
browed clergymen, who are also Tommies. 
But the Tommy who happens to be a lit- 
erary man—like the city that Is set upon a 
hill—cannot be hid, wherein he is more to, 
be pitied than his brother Tommy, con- 
cealed by the kindlier folds of obscurity. 


successful, 


HORACE SMITH’S POEM ON THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE iil, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The sad event that has just steeped the 
British ‘Nation in sorrow and awakened 
the deepest sympathy in the hearts of our 
own people—the death of Queen Victoria— 
brought back to my recollection a few 
werses, written by an unknown hand, on 


now in the field, | 


| verses fairly represent the beating ot 
| public pulse of that day. 


NEW 


YORK, 


| the death of King George I11., which came 
| under my more than sixty-five years 
ago in one of the souvenirs of that day, 
long since destroyed. There may be 
mistakes due to lapse of memory, 
think they are few 

IIL, all your readers know, 
the paternal grandfather of Victoria, 
who was the daughter of the Duke of 
Kent. The reign of George II]. was, next 
to that of Victoria, the longest in the an- 
nals of England, but during its last twenty 
| years the country was governed by a Re- 
gent. The monarch's mind was a blank, 


eye 


but I 


George 


was 


as 


yet his peopte loved,him, and I think ths | 


the 
G. H. HANSELL. 
25, 101. 

I 
I saw him last on this terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness 
Begirt with Court, and in all 
Not a single look of sadness, 


New York, Jan. 


his the crowd, 


IT. 
I've stood with the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was epoken, 
But every eye was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


thus, 


Ill. 
From the that he walked in his glory 
To the grave ‘till I caw him carried, 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to him, a night unvaried, 


time 


Iv. 
A daughter beloved, a Queen, a son, 
And a son's sole child had perished, 
And sad was each heart save his alone 
By’ whom they were fondly cherished, 
¥. 
By the foree of our arms from his lofty throne 

The foe of our land we've tumbled; 

And glad was each heart save his alone, 

For whom that foe we humbled. 

VI 
Ilis silver beard o'er a bosom spread, 

Unvexed by life's commotion, 

Like a yearly length'ning snowdrift shed 

On the calm of a frozen ocean, 

Vil. 
His mind benumbed and dark, 

He sat in his age's lateness, 

Like a vision throned, a solemn mark 

Of the frailty of human greatness. 

When the above letter and poem reached 
this office, we already had put into type 
for use in this number the complete poem 
reprinted from a collection by the brothers 


| Horace and James Smith, authors of ** The 


Rejected Addresses.” Mr. Hansell’s copy, 
however, furnishes such a remarkable ex- 
ample of tenacity of memory—a matter of 
sixty-five years in this instance—that we 
have thought readers would be interested 
in seeing Mr. Hansell's letter and the poem 
as he remembers it, followed by the correct 
text of the poem as written by the author, 
Horace Smith. Accordingly we print it 
below in full: 
THE CONTRAST. 
Written under Windsor Terrace the day after the 
funeral of George IIL. 

I saw him last on this terrace proud, 

Walking In bealth and gladness, 
Begirt with his Court; and in all the crowd 

Not a single look of sadness. 


Sright was the sun, and the leaves were green, 
Blithely the birds were singing, 

The cymbal replied to the tambourine, 
And the bells were merrily ringing. 


I have stood with the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken; 

But every eve was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour 
To the muffled drum’s deep rolling, 

While the minute gun with its solemn roar, 
Drowned the death-bell's tolling. 


The time since he walked in his glory thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 

Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to him a night unvaried. 


We have fought the fight—from his lofty throne | 


The foe of our land we have tumbled; 
And it gladdened each eye, save his alone, 
For whom the foe was humbled. 


A daughter beloved—a Queen—a son— 
And a son's sole child have perished; 

And sad was each heart, save the only one 
By which they were fondest cherished. 


For his eyes were sealed, and his mind was dark, 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 

Like a vision throned, as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 


His silver beard o'er his bosom spread, 
Unvexed by life’s commotion, 

Like a yearly lengthening snowdrift shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 


O’er him oblivion’s waters boomed, 
As the stream of time kept flowing; 

And we only heard of our King when doomed 
To know that his strength was going. 


At intervals thus the waves disgorge, 
By weakness rent asunder, 
A part of the wreck of the Royal George, 
For the people’s pity and wonder. 
HORACE SMITH. 


ETCHINGS BY THE QUEEN’S OWN 
HAND. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Now that so many millions of people 
throughout the civilized world are bearing 
affectionate testimony to the memory of 
Queen Victoria, the following little story 
may be of interest to your readers as show- 
ing an unexpected broad-mindedness on the 
part of a monarch who had been accus- 
tomed to flattery all her life. 

Two years ago I got possession of a col- 
lection of thirty-four etchings done by the 
Queen's own hand. I made an exhibition 
of this collection in my gallery, but know- 
ing that, while interesting, they were in no 
respect great works of art, I said as much 
in the short introduction which I wrote for 
the catalogue of the exhibition. . 

When in London, a few weeks later, I met 
the official keeper of the Queen's pictures, 
Sir Charles Robinson. After greeting me,’ 
he asked if the report could possibly be 
true that I had had a public exhibition in 
New York of her Majesty's etchings. He, 
explained that very few proofs had ever 
been given away, and that these had only 
been given to distinguished persons, who 
wi never dream of. parting with thém. 
= had I found them? -From whom 
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| had IT bought them?" My answer was: 
‘Sir Charles, I will tell you all I ean, The 
| Queen's etchings were bought here in Eng- 
land, and I came by them honestly. That 
‘is all I will tell you.” He then asked me to 
send him a copy of the catalogue, which { 
In leaving me he added, 
catalogue before her Maj}- 
him to say 
mentioned this, because 
had written was 


promised to do. 

detained 
wlad he had 
introduction which I 


esty.”” I 


it would never do to have the Queen 
such a thing. Sir Charles said that he 
would use his own discretion in the matter, 
and so we parted, I assuring him thet he 
would never show it t6 her Majesty. Here 
is what T had printed: 

The name of Queen Victoria is about as 
certain to remain a great name in history 


|} as that of any individual of the nineteenth | 


century, but it is not through her work 
as an original etcher that she will be im- 
mortalized. And yet these etchings of hers 
come distinctly nearer to being works of 
art than do those of some more preten- 
tious amateurs. They are not very far 
from being as good as the etchings of 
Thackeray—although that great man of let- 
ters was at one time in treaty with Charles 
Dickens to illustrate the works of the 
with etchings such as those of 
‘Vanity Fair." 

These etchings by Queen Victoria and her 
husband are intimate souvenirs of her 
happy young wifehood and motherhood. 
The dates run from 1886 to 1M6. 


father, John Landseer, was 
These etchings were, of 
course, never published; she sometimes 
gave preofs of them to her near friends, 
and these are the only ones in existence 
so that at least this exhibition shows 
prints of extreme rarity. While many of 
the plates are both designed and etched by 
the Queen, others are done by her from 
drawings by her husband. Prince Albert 
is‘represented by etchings after his wife's 
drawings as well as by some which were 
designed by himself. 

On this occasion we cannot invite the 
public to view a collection of masterpieces, 
but if Martha Washington had etched some 
plates we would all have been curious to 
see them. We know that the latter lady 
had some taste, because a letter of hers 
expresses strong disapproval of the: prac- 
tice of some of the .* Whiggs,"’ who had 
the reprehensible habit of leaning their 
heads back against the immaculate walis 
of her parlors. 

A circumstance may illustrate the kind 
feeling of Americans toward her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria: It is our custom to speak 
of the Emperor of Russia, or the Queen 
of Holland, or the King of Italy—but when 
it comes to the mention of Victoria, we 
simply call her “ the Queen."’ 

Shortly afterward.I was astonished to 
receive the following letter from Sir Fleet- 
Edwards, one of Queen Victoria's 
secretaries: 

Dear Sir: I am commanded by the 
Queen to thank you for a copy of _the 
catalogue of the exhibition, made in New 
York, of her etchings, Her Majesty nas 
perused this catalogue with much inter- 


est. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL. 
Jan, 24, 1901. 
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CRITICS WHO WENT WRONG. 
A history of literary criticism would con- 
striking examples of critics 
in their days who, in writing of 
ufterward to become celebrated, 
In the Jan. 


many 
famous 
books 
went wrong 
erature, the periodical published by 
Londoa Times, are reprinted several 
tices that appeared in British .reviews six- 
ty, seventy, and even eighty years ago, 
which afford interesting illustrations of 
this fact. We copy them below: 


The 


WORDSWORTH. 
Review of ‘‘ The Excursion"’ by Jef- 
in The Edinburgh Review for 
November, 1814.) 

Did Mr. Wordsworth really imagine that 
his favorite doctrines were likely to gain 
anything in point of effect or authority by 
being put into the mouth of a person ac- 
customed to higgle about tape or brass 
sleeve Luttons? Or is it not plain that, in- 
dependent of the ridicule and disgust which 
such a personification must give ‘o many 
of his readers, its adoption exposes his 
work throughout to the charge of revolting 
incongruity and utter disregard of proba- 
bility or nature? For, after he has thus 
willfully debased his moral teacher by a low 
oecupation, is there one word that he puts 
into his mouth, or one sentiment of which 
he makes him the organ, that has the 
most remote reference to that occupation? 
Is there anything in his learned, abstract- 
ed, and logical harangues that savors of 
the calling that is ascribed to him? * * * 
A man who went about selling flannel and 
pocket handkerchiefs in this lofty diction 
would soon frighten away all his custom- 
ers, and would infallibly pass either for a 
madman or for some learned and afiected 
gentleman who in a frolic had taken up a 
character which he was __ peculiarly ill- 
qualified for supporting. 

KEATS. 

{From a Review of ‘ Endymion’ by John 
Wilson Croker, in The Quarterly Re- 
view for April, 1818.) + 
This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt, but 
he is mere unintelligible, almost as rugged, 
twice as diffuse, and ten times more tfre- 
some and absurd than his prototype, who, 
though he impudently presumed to seat 
himself in the chair of criticism, and to 
measure his own poetry by his own stand- 
ard, vet generally had a meaning. But 
Mr. Keats had advanced no dogmas which 
he was bound to support by examples; his 
nonsense therefore is quite gratuitous; he 
writes it for its own sake, and, being bit- 
ten by Mr. Leigh Hunt's insane criticism, 
more than rivals the insanity of his po- 


etry. 
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TENNYSON. 

{From a Review of ‘* Poems Chiefly Lyrical,’’ 
by Christopher North In Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 1832.) 

One of the saddest misfortunes that can 
befall a young poet is to be the Pet of a 
Coterie; and the very saddest of all, if in 
Cockneydom. Such has been the .unlucky 
lot of Alfred Tennyson. He has been cle- 
vated to the throne _of Little Britain,. and 
sonnets wére showered over his coronation 
from the most remote regions’ of his em- 
pire, even from Hampstead Hill. Eulogtes 
more elaborate than the architecture o! the 
costiiest gingerbread have been built. up 
Into panegyrical piles in commemoratian of 
the birthday, and t’would be a pity, incleed, 
with one’s crutch to  smash- the* gilt bat- 
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THE WORLD’S WORK 

| for February isthe best number yet 

| published. It is for sale oa all news- 

stands everywhere. 25 cents a num- 
ber and 3.00 a y ar, and wall worth 


it. This letter trom a far- west sub- 
| scriber has just comz: 


Last Camp Ranch, Napa, Cal., 
January 15, 1901. 
To the Editor and Publishers of ‘ The 
World's Work": 
Dear Sirs: 

I congratulate you on your splendid 
achievement—the conception and creation 
} Of a Magazine for the workers of America 

the workers of the world. With the writer 
who has already addressed you, “I thank 
heaven that one magazine has been bold 
; enough—ORIGINAL enough—to emancipate 
itself from ‘literature,’"’ FROM TRASH. 
| The sheives of my closets are piled high 
| with magazines, half of whose pages are 
; uneut. At last I have a magazine which 
I can read from cover to cover, and find 
food instead of foam; a magazine which 
seeks partnership with those who WORK— 
and not with these who DREAM in ham- 
mocks and verandah chairs. 
I know your FIELD, the widest and best 
on earth. My friends OCCUPY it. You are 
|} on the right track. Don't let any one turn 
you from your course. I hope and believe 
| the workers of America will support you 
generously. 
Very truly yours, 
D. J. BROWN. 

P. S.—For gracious sake don't let any 

one dictate to you or change your plans. 





‘We are gia‘ to be able to inform 
| Mr. Brown that The World’s Work 
ts doing well. 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
BOOK. 


The second part of “The Furni- 
| ture of Our Fore-Fathers” is ready. 
It is more beautiful and more intzr- 
| eting even than the tirst part, com- 
| ing down as it does to the time of 
the fine mahogany pieces used and 
loved by our American ancestors. 
We wil send a beautiful plate 
from the book if the following slip is 
inclosed. But don’t send it enless 
you are interested in the subject: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York, 


Please send me particulars concerning your 
book on antique furniture. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAG 


tlements, white, too, with sugar with 
frost, and begemmed with comfits. The 
| besetting sin of all periodical. criticism, 
| and nowadays there is no other, is bound- 
less extravagance of praise; but none 
| splash it on like the trowel men who have 
been bedaubing Mr. Tennyson. There Is 
something wrong, however, with the com- 
post. It won't stick; unseemly cracks de- 
| form the surface; it falls off piece by plece 
ere it has dried in the sun, or it hardens 
into blotches; and the worshippers have but 
discolored and disfigured their Idol. The 
worst of it is, that they make the Be- 
spattered not only feel but look ridiculous; 
he seems as absurd as an Image in a tea 
garden; and, bedizened with faded and 
fantastic garlands, the public cough on be- 
ing told he is a Poet, for he has much 
more the appearance of a Post. 
CARLYLE. 
a Review of “ Cariyle’s French Revo 
lution’ in The Athenacum for 
May 20, 1837.) 

Originality of thought is unquestionably 
the best excuse for writing a book; origi- 
nality of style is a rare and a refreshing 
merit; but it is paying rather dear for one’s 
whistle to qualify for obtaining it in the 
university of Bedlam. Originality, without 
| Jjustness of thought, is but novelty of er- 
ror; and originality of style, without sound 
taste and discretion, is sheer affectation. 
Thus; as ever, the corruptio optimi turns 
out to be —, the abortive attempt to 
be more than nature has made us, and to 
add_a cubit to our stature, ends by placing 
us below what we might be, if cantented 
with being simply and unaffectedly our- 
selves. There is not, perhaps, a more de- 
cided mark of the decadence of literature 
than the frequency of such extravagance. 

The applicability of these remarks to the 
“History of the French Revolution,” now 
before us, will be- understood by such of 
our readers as are familiar with Mr. Car- 
lyle’s contributions to our periodical liter- 
ature. But it is one thing to put forth a 
few pages of quaintness, neologism, and a 
whimsical coxcombry; and another to carry 
such questionable qualities through three 
long. volumes of misplaced .persifiage and 
flippant pseudo philosophy. To such a pitch 
of extravagance and absurdity are these 
peculiarities exalted in the volumes before 
us that we should pass them over in-silence, 
as altogether unworthy of criticism, if we 
did not know that the rage for German lit- 
erature may bring such writing into fashion 
with the ardent-and unreflecting. 


as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(From 





Wordsworth Rehearsing for the 
Queen’s Ball. 


From the Memcirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatter- 
ton. 


I called * * * at Rogers's house to ask 
permission for some friends, who are com- 
ing to town for the day, to see his house 
and pictures to-morrow afternoon. He 
was at home, and sent word that he partic- 
ularly wished to see me. I got out of the 
carriage and was shown into the drawi 
room, where, to m: surprise, I f 
him, and dear ol ordsworth in Court 
dresses, with swords and cocked hats, 
dancing the minuet de la cour. Words- 
worth said he was rehearsing his bows for 
the Queen's ball, and getting a lesson from 
Rogers about it. s dress did 
very well, except his thick, y, worsted 
stockin which we all exclaimed againat. 
He dec set Be comet wont — 
Qa’ r kind, persua o put a 

silk pair over them. This solved 
difficulty; he een ek and ‘we had 
spvafacticn of ce ae dear old pest 2 
evening-looking v picturesq 
Court dress. ~ . , : 















































































A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
BY 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of ‘Paolo and Francesca.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $5.50. 


American Press on this fin: work—now in its sixteenth thousand: 
BOSTON TIMES :—* That Mr. Phillips isa poet of genius there can 
be no doubt.” aed 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE :—“ In straightforwardness and simplicity of 
treatment ‘Herod’ surpasses its one predecessor from the same hand 
by a great dea. . . . A briiliant drama.” 
LOUISVILLE TIMES :—“ With all deference to the older poets it 
must be acknowledged that Stephen Phillips stands to-day the most 
prominent hope of genuine Engtish literature. H> is a classicist of the 
classicists ; certainly the most brilliant singer of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. . . . His triumph in ‘Herod,’ his latest work, 
has made him the most conspicuous figure in present literary life.” 
DETROIT FREE PRESS: “Mr. Phillips has ‘dealt greatly with great 
passions’; his verse is lofty as well as flexible and melodious.” 
CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD: “ All is dignified, stately, noble.” 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. By Stephen Phillips. 
Seventeenth. Thousand. $1.50. 

POEMS. By Stephen.Pbillips. Nioth Edition, $1.50, 

MARPESSA. 


By Stephen Phillips. Cloth, 50c. met. Leather, 75c. net. 


TE LT LL 


‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box’’ is in its seventieth 
thousand, $1.50 


“Senator North’’ is in its twenty-fifth thousand. 
$1.50 


“The Visits of Elizabeth’’ will be ready shortly. 
Ask your bookseller to order your copy. $1.50 


A NEW AMERICAN POET. 


POEMS 


By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, £1.50. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





















Philippines and Filipinos. 








The Philippines: The War and the People. 
Being a Record of Personal Observations and Experiences by 
ALBERT G. ROBINSON, 


A popular account of the causes which led up to the present war, its progress, and the 
rresent condition of the people. 


Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 


‘‘Noli Me Tangere,’’ 


BY JOSE RIZAL. 
A Novel adapted into English under the title, “An Eagle Flight.”” 


President Schurman calls Dr. Rizal “th? greatest of Filipinos.”’ Hz adds, “ ‘Noli Me 
Tangere’ was and has been the Bible of the Revolutionists. Now that it has been translated, 
it should be read by every Amzrican wd is trying to understand the Philippine situation. 


Manila Boards, 12mo. $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 


145 East 25th Sirzet, New York. 





‘“‘ A story of love, jealousy and envy and finally of 
purifying affection.”’ 


ELEANOR 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


The real test of a book published during the fall is not its sale be- 
fore Christmas, when ali books are al their best, but its success or lack 


of success during the dull wzeks that succeed the holiday rash. 
ELEANOR has stood this test admirably. 





Its sales during the past two Weeks havz ranged between 500 and 
1000 copies a day, and this although it has bzen but little advertised 
during that time, because as we satd recently wz believ2 the book to bz 


§ , 
i its own best adberlisement. 
1 | Frontispiece by Sterner, $1.50. 
i | 


Our Catalogue of the Best Books of Every Sort Sent on Request. 


sguare. HARPER & BROTHERS, “*cry** 














58 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1901. 


HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
The Roycroft Edition of Emerson: 


R. A. DIX, New York, writes to- THE, 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: “A 
year or so ago, Hubbard of Roycroft fame 
issued an edition of Emerson's essay on 
‘Friendship’ bound with his usual care. 
A copy was sent to a friend in Massachu- 
setts who recently wrote as follows: ‘ Some 
friends came over one evening with teir 
Emerson, and we read * Friendship’ to- 
gether, I using your Roycroft. You would 
be surprised to know how different the 
texts are. In my copy there were words, 
phrases, and even hole sentences added, 
| so that we were filled with wonderment. 
Sometimes the addition sounded more like 
Hubbard than like Emerson, and yet it does 
not seem that a man would dare “‘ improve ”’ 
upon a man so nearly contemporary as 
Emerson. There can be no more approved 
edition than that of Houghton & Mifflin. 
| Can you explain it?’ Did Hubbard act- 
ually add to or ‘ substract’ from Emerson. 
and no one before notice the same? If so, 
it leads to a long train of reflection. How, 
in the future are we to tell where Emerson 
or Plato or Herbert Spencer leaves off and 
Hubbard begins? This is worth looking into 
further,” 











Orthoepical Sins of the Pulpit. 


“ERA,” Sharon Springs, N. Y., re- 
ferring to Mr. J. D. Champlin’s remarks 
in THe New York TiMEsS SaTuRDAY RE- 
view of Dec. 20, writes: “ Poor dear old 
| pulpit! It surely must be worth something 

as also its occupant—else it and they 
could not survive the ‘ flings’ so many in- 
dulge in at the expense of both. It is gen- 
erally deemed undignified and unworthy to 
notice these flings, and this silence may 
perhaps be thought by the critics justifica- 
tion ‘by default.’ Would Mr. Champlin 
kindly look up the ‘ classical derivation’ of 
the one ‘ proper name—Jacob—of the Script- 
ure,’ and let your readers know if he does 
not think that to pronounce it as he claims 
the eminent and respected Bishop advo- 
cates would be promptly condemned as 

‘intolerable impertinence’ in the extreme? 

Methinks your correspondent has all unin- 
tentionally put a very opposite interpreta- 
tion upon Bishop Potter's criticism by 
failing to quote the context. Perhaps, 
therefore, he would favor us with chapter 
and verse for the strictures he quotes from, 
or, better still, give us a more generous 
excerpt.” 


“CC. E. H.,”’ Brooklyn, writes to Tor New 
York Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW: ‘I want, 
through the columns of THe SatuRDAY Re- 
VIEW, to thank Mr. Champlin for his com- 
mrunication ‘Orthoepical Sins in the Pul- 
pit,’ in your issue of Dec. 29. I hope it will 
bear fruit. I wonder if Mr. Champlin's eye 
will catch this phrase, ‘run south along 
the sea incarnadined by the blood of the 
drowned Pharaoh,’ and, if so, what he will 
think about it. It is in Mr. Warner's re- 
view of ‘ Arabia, the Cradle of Islam.’ Is 
not Mr. Warner letting his fancy run very 
loosely? I wish some authority would give 
us, in your columns, an article on the curi- 
ositles of words. For Instance, I would like 
to know about these three words, ‘ broth,’ 
‘brother,’ ‘ brothel '—so similar, and yet so 
very dissimilar. The dictionaries tell me 
nothing.”’ 





The Rev. Samuel Dunlop and the 
Cherry Valley Massacre. 


HENRY U. SWINNERTON, Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y¥.: ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church at 
this place contemplates the erection of a 
memorial to its first pastor, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Dunlop, one of the few survivors of the 
massacre of 1778. After that event Mr. 
Dunlop, whose wife had been murdered by 
the invaders, went to New York City, and 
is understood to have died in or near that 
city or in Newark. But the exact places 
of his death and burial are unknown. Can 
any reader of THE New YorK TIMES SAtT- 
URDAY REVIEW give me this information?” 

Mr. Dunlop had been one of the founders 
of the Cherry Valley settlement in 1740, and 
was the pastor of its church until the 
massacre. He owed his escape and that of 
his daughter to Little Aaron, the chief of 
the Oghwaga branch of the Mohawks. 
Campbell describes the incident as fol- 
lows: ‘ Little Aaron led him out from the 
house tottering with age, and stood beside 
him to protect him. An Indian passing 
by pulled his hat from his head and ran 
away with it; the Chief pursued him and 
regained it. On his return another In- 
dian had carried away Mr. Dunlop's wig; 
the rain was falling upon his bare head, 
while his whole system shook like an 
aspen under the continued influences. of 
age, fear, and cold. He died about a year 
after; his death was hastened by his mis- 
fortunes.” 





Washington’s Newburg Headquar- 


ters. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN of New York 
writes to THE New York TIMES SATURDAY 
Review: “A review of ‘Rambles in Colo- 
nial Byways’ in Tne SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Jan, 12 retells from that book the story 
of the graceful act of Francois Marbois in 
reproducing in Paris the dining room of 
Washington's headquarters on the Hudson 
as a pleasant surprise for Gen. Lafayette 
and other French and American veterans 
of our Revolution, 

‘I am afraid that the author has erred 
in stating that the chamber thus repro- 
duced was one in the old house at New- 
burg, for Washington did not establish 
himself there until March 31, 1781, and al- 
though the old Hasbrouck House undoubt- 
edly contains the famous room of ‘the 
seven doors and one window,’ Lafayette 
returned to France in December, 1781, two 
months after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
| and therefore hardly’ could have dined 

there with his beloved General. I am 

loath to abandon a fine tradition, and it 
may be that the mess room of the com- 
mander’s headquarters, in the _ BEilison 

House, at New Windsor, two miles south- 

west of Newburg, where Lafayette is 

known to have spent part of the Winter of 
1780-81, was imitated by the French Min- 
ister. 

* Marbois (his title, by the way, was not 
Count Marbois, but Marquis de Barbe) 





was Secreiary of the French Legation is 
America during the Revolution, and in 
180% increased his claim to our regard by 
concluding the treaty by which the Louis- 
jana territory was ceded to the United 
States. His unique banquet was probably ® 
the last at which Lafayette appeared, as 
the old General died soon afterward. 
Among the American guests were Edward 
Livingston, former Mayor of New York, 
United States Senator from Louisiana, and 
at the time (1834) Minister Plenipotentiary 
to France, and Col. Nicholas Fish, who was 
with, Lafayette in the storming of a ree 
doubt at Yorktown.” 


Gen. Shie‘ds and Stenzwall Jackson. 

F. W. PAGE of the University of Virginia 
writes to Tite New York Times SATURDAY 
Review: “In THe New York Times Sat- 
URDAY Review of Dec. 15 the following 
sentence occurs in a notice of the life of 
Major Gen. James Shields by the Hon. 
W. H. Condon: ‘The author gives much 
space and care to the narration of the 
battle of Winchester during the civil war, 
in which the Mexican veteran was pitted 
against Stonewall Jackson, and succeeded 
in wringing a victory from that redoubtable 
warrior.’ 

“The following is from the official records 
of ‘The War of the Rebellion,’ Volume 
XII, Series L., Page 701: 

Manchester, May 26, 1862. 

General S. Cooper: During the last three 
days God has blessed our arms with brill- 
iant success. On Friday the Federals at 
Front Royal were routed, and one section 
of artillery, in addition to many prisoners, 
captured. On Saturday Banks's main col- 
umn while retreating from Strasburg to 
Winchester was pierced, the rear part re- 
treating toward Strasburg. On Sunday the 
other part was routed at this place. * * * 

T. J. JACKSON, 
Major General Commanding. 

“T have looked in vain through the operas 
tions in the Shenandoah Valley, as report- 
ed in Volume XII., and do not find that 
Gen. Shields claimed a victory over Gen. 
Jackson at any time.” 








A Few Schoolboys’ Ideas. 


CLASSICUS, Brooklyn, writes to Tus 
New York Times SaturpDay Review: “ It 
may not be uninteresting to your patrons 
to read the inclosed schoolboy ‘ howlers’ 
which I have recently run across and for 
the authenticity of which I can vouch: 

“While Caesar was leaning against a 
pole he was attacked; he put his hands 
above his head and then he fell dead. They 
all say Brutus stabbed him.’ 

‘*The enemies of Pericles charged him 
with cheating the government out of money 
and so they tried to oxidize him.’ 

“*The Greek drama developed from a 
number of people who used to dress and 
sing to entertain their gods.’ 

“*The last heard of Alcibiades was hig 
death.’ 

“*Athens treated her allies with im- 
perialism.’ 

‘“*Greek religion was very queer, and 
they believed that the people would lead 
a better life when in their graves,’ 

“*The Greeks never believed in idols, 
but they did believe in gods, and they 
always thought it was a very great shame 
if a man died,’ 

“When the Greeks thought of death 
they would grow cold and would do any- 
thing than to die.’ e 

‘Each family had a different god, and 
thought that the body was still alive and 
the soul took a walk.’ ”’ 





In Northern Georgia.* 

Ethnologically, the cracker of Northern 
Georgia springs from the same stock as 
the mountaineer of Tennessee, only the 
Georgian is very much less crude. The 
reason is because the Georgian has not 
been isolated. The Georgian living in the 
upper tiers of counties may be rough in 
manner, entirely ignorant of the amenities 
of life, but nevertheless he has many sterl- 
ing qualities. Certainly since 1880, the 
period when the episodes in the story under 
notice take place, education has very much 
improved in Northern Georgia. 

The fiction has to do with the redemption 
of a small settlement in and around 
Walesca. It may have been that the author 
has taken the traits of certain individuals, 
peculiar of their kind, and by no means 
prepossessing. as typical of the cracker. 
The particular idiom of the people is rep- 


revented. The “ we-uns” and “ you-uns ” 
are, however, common to several of the 
States adjacent to Georgia. This is de- 


scriptive of a cracker marriage. Bill takes 
Becky for a wife. ‘The young girl with 
slat bonnet, blue calico dress, and bare 
feet, emerged from the bushes. The minige 
ter tried to persuade them {to go to his 
house, but they stubborniy refused. He 
told them witnesses were necessary, and 
with some difficulty succeeded in persuad- 
ing them to allow him to go for two of his 
schoolboys. They were married, and both 
bride and bridegroom thanked him for his 
services."’ The * schoolboys ”’ who acted as 





witnesses with the groom were of course 
of age. Ten cents’ worth of candy, so the 
author has it, would often be the gift which 
would win a cracker. bride. Moonshiners 
were common, and the consumption of 
strong drink universal. Something must be 
said about the good intentions of the au- 
thor. Ramla is a philanthropist, bent on 
bringing the Walesca settlement out of 
darkness into light. For this laudable end 
no obstacle remains long in his way. Bill, 
who at the opening of the story is a brag- 
gart, not overtruthful, and inclined to that 
ugly trait of the Boers which is designated 
as ‘“‘ slimness,’’ turns out at the conclusicn 
to be a paraguon-of excellence. 

Outing for February will contain an 
article on ‘‘American Figure Skating,” 
from the pen of George H. Browne. Mar- 
garet N. Barry revives the glories of old- 
time ‘Fox Hunting in Virginia,”’ Stanley 
Waterloo writes about ‘Coon Hunting in 
Michigan,"’ and Clifton Johnson contrib- 
utes a sympathetic study of “John Bur- 
roughs,”’ as a naturalist. 

*DOWN AMONG THE CRACKERS By Rosa 
Pendleton Chiles. 8vo. 428 pp. Cincinnati 
The Kditor Publishing Company. 









New Fiction. 


THE MOVING 
FINGER WRITES. 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of 
“In the Crucible,’ “The Knight of the 
Black Forest,” “Little Venice,” 12mo, 
$1.25 


‘Miss Litchfield has ideals, and she is 
not afraid to write up to them. Her book 
is uplifting in the purity of its love and in 
the strength and nobility of its main char- 
acters . She writes nothing hurried- 
ly, and this story is a finished piece of 
work. The book might be called a 
study in character, if one might add a foot- 
note to the effect that it is not a morbid 
study, for there can not be morbidity 
where there is so much beauty... . 
Miss Litchfield is one of the few women of 
to-day who have written a sex novel with- 
out morbidity and without the questions- 
ble psychology which stamps the work of 

y women novelists."’—Commercial Ad- 


iser. 
“The title of Grace Denio Litchfield's 
book ‘The Moving Finger Writes’ is an 
evidence of the permeating influence of 
Khayyam. The author's pen as planchette, 
guided by the ‘ moving finger,’ has written 
interesting story.’’—Chicggo Evening 


MAYA: 


Post. 
A Story of Yucatan. 
By WILLIAM DUULEY FOULKE, author 
of ‘Slav or Saxon.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25 » 


‘A new romance by William 
Foulke, written on entirely new lines, 
just been published by Putnam's Sons. 

* It deals with the life and adventures of 
a crew of castaways who were ship- 
wrecked on the shores of Yucatan and 
taken prisoners by the half-clad savages of 
that country. Their sufferings and ex- 
periences among these aborigines are por- 
trayed graphically by Mr. Foulke, as is 
also the dainty love story of Maya and 
Sandoval. The descriptive part of Mr. 
Foulke's book ts striking and it can be seen 

that the author has traveled 
oxte over the ground he describes. 
The chapter of legends which Maya re- 
lates to her lover, Sandoval, is beautiful in 
the extreme, and were the rest of the ro- 
mance common-place this one would raise 
it to a high standard of deseriptive writing. 

“Mr. Foulke has written intelligently, 
entertainingly, and poetically, and his nar- 
rative unqusslionsbie will delight the cul- 
New York Press, Dee. 14, 


etc. 


Dudley 
has 


tivated reader.’ 
1M) 

“The story throughout 
thing in modern fiction; it is more like a 
legend than a novel. It is very evident, 
too, that the author has not got the facts 
set down here from books, but has walked 
amid this mystery, seen the ruins, and has 
traveled over the places where once the 
fierce tribal battles were fought. In places 
the story reminds one of.‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,’ very simple and charming, health- 
ful; breathing the story of a great love.”— 
The Indianapolis News. 


is unlike any- 


Some of the year’s most important publications 
@ppear in our Spring Lists. Write to-day, men- 
tioning this paper. 


G. P. Puinam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 234 St., NEW YORK. 
34 B:iford St., Strand, LONDON, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
IN THE 


ALAMO 


A new story of the South of to-day. 


‘By OPIE READ, 


Author of ‘An Arkansas Planter,” 
“ Yankee from the West,” etc., etc. 


“The novel is b illiantly descriptive 
and abounds in charming love scenes, 
several exciting incidents, and has merits 
of disogue that far surpass anything this 
popular author has previously. done.”’"— 

PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 

Opie Read has written a romance worth 
reading for the sixth or seventh time.—Chi- 
cago Post. 

It is an intense story with a plot that never 
lags.— Toledo Blade. 

The plot is certainly a unique one.—Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye. 

By far the best written of Mr, Read's nov- 
els.—Chicago Journal. ‘ 


Cloth. 12mo., $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


Chicago, New York. 


OF 


Lowell 
Longfellow 


Bryant 
Emerson 


Hawthorne Thoreau 
Holmes Whittier 


comprising 700 volumes 
collected by 
WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD, 
of New York 
To be sold Without reserve at 
auction by 


Bangs & Co 


‘Ol and 93 Fifth Avenue 


January 30 and gt Igor 
at 3 o’clock each day 


EEE TS 
BASSETT’S BCRAP ROOK.-—Notes and Queries; 


Literary, Biographical, $1 . 
Bample, 6 cents, Abbott Bassett, Newtonvilie. Mass. 


—————————————— 
All Kinds Boo! bought, rold, comenars. Write 
for Catalogue. Davis Bookstore, 1,656 B'dway, 


NEW YORK, 
_ EDWARD VE. 


The Private Lifz of th: Late Prince 
of Wales by a Membz:r of the 
Royal Household.” 


This sketch of the intimate life of Iong- 
land's sovereign is presented with 
much sympathy and with great discretion. 
It brings the reader into close relationship 
with the man, showing him where he has 
touched the public heart, recounting at 
close range his life at Sandringham, in the 
country, at Mariborough House, as a stu- 
dent, observer, and churchman; as a hus- 
band and father, as the arbiter of fashion 
and the patron of the race track. From 
this volume, which is said to be written by 
‘““a member of the royal household,”’ we 
make a few extracts which cannot fail to 
have wide interest at this time: 


new 


It is difficult to say whether the Prince 
is at his best among the people or in so- 
clety. Those of the humbler classes who 
have come in contact with his Royal High- 
ness are invariably brought to regard him 
with the deepest affection and respect. 
They feel, when they are talking to him, 
that they are laying their troubles before 
a man who ts absolutely sympathetic and 
genuinely anxious to alleviate them. It 
has been the Prince's lot to receive many 
scores of deputations of workingmen, and 
he will show their representatives as much 
courtesy as he would an assembly of 
crowned heads. He makes it a rule to en- 
ter fully into the subjects of such ad- 
dresses, and frequently by his influence 
will achieve for a little band of workers 
the end that they themselves are unable 
to bring about. When this is impossible, 
he will assure them in the kindest way 
that their wishes have his fullest sympa- 
thy, and that he will see them again at 
any time. More than once the excelient 
advice that he has given the working 
classes has proved of infinite use and ad- 
vantage to them. 

. > * . . . . 


Meanwhile the owner of Sandringham has 
all the cares of his estate upon him. Every 
morning he spends at least an hour in a 
small business room just off the saloo.¢ 
Here, ln company with the controller of 
his household, and his seeretary, Sir Fran- 
cis Knollys, the Prince receives reports of 
all kinds, Mr. Jackson, the head game- 
keeper, has a word to say about the hatch- 
ing out or rearing of young pheasants, The 
stock keepers give advice as to what should 
be fattened for show and what should be 
kilied. One man has heard of new ma- 
chinery, another reports on the advisability 
of building more giasshouses. Every detail 
of the management of the estate is laid 
before his Royal Highness, and is duly 
considered, weighed, and commented upon. 
No complaint is neglected and no reason- 
able request refused. The room in which 
all this work takes place is severely plain. 
with its writing tables and desks and half 
a dozen chairs. The walls are simply paint- 
ed, and their surface is only broken by a 
few portraits and Vanity Fair caricatures, 
the most striking being a sketch of the 
Prince's old racing friend, Admiral Rous. 

. * o * . . . 


As the Prince chats and smokes he paces 
to and tro, now moving to the high writing 
desk, to which he alone can obtain access 
with a little gold key he always wears, 
and where his private correspondence is an- 
swered and kept; then over to a larger 
table, where books, papers, and memoranda 
concerning the fixtures for the current day 
are strewn. While discussing the morning's 
news the Prince from time to time presses 
one of the half dozen knobs set in a mov- 
able frame that communicate with the 
controller or private secretary in their of- 
fices below. Sir Dighton Probyn and Sir 
Francis Knollys answer questions through 
call pipes, and messages are constantly be- 
ing brought and sent, without, however, dis- 
turbing in the least Vennie, the late Prince 
Eddy's Irish terrier, or Peter, a well-bred 
French bulidog, which lie soft and warm on 
the Oriental carpet, and take the place in 
the Prince's affection of a green parrot of 
many attainments. 

. * . . o 


* * 


The same touching affection which exists 
between the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was again displayed during his own Iiliness, 
when her Royal Highness scarcely ever 
lett her husband's bedside. Other trials, 
that must come to all people who under- 
take to journey through life together, be 
they Princes or peasants, have only served 
to draw closer the bonds of affection that 
unite the royal pair. 

Further proof, if such were needed, of 
the Prince’s claim to be considered a thor- 
oughly domesticated man, is the wonderful 
leve and respect that from the very first 
his children have shown him. Boys are 
very quick to see holes in their fathers’ 
armor when they exist; but the Prince's 
two sons have always regarded him as the 
beau ideal of all that a father, a man, 
and a Prince should be. They rightly con- 
sidered that in points of etiquette, tact, 
and knowledge the Prince could do little 
wrong, and in all ways they have regarded 
his tuste as a reliable model. 

The Prince's marriage was a romance 
savoring of the most poetical traditions of 
the Middle Ages. 

When his position and the exigencies of 
his life are taken into.consideration it can- 
not be said that the Prince is extravagant 
with his clothes, and perhaps it is the fact 
that he ee the largest wardrobe in 
the world of uniforms and State robes that 
induces him to restrict himself in the mat- 
ter of what may be called mufti. But what 
is wise economy in a Prince might be con- 
sidered. undue extravagance in a subject. 
It must be remembered that, as a matter of 
course, the Prince's wardrobe includes every 
variety of attire for ordinary and for spe- 
cial use, so that suits for wear in town, 
or adapted for smart and quiet race meet- 
ings, are in abundance. is valets have 
charge of all shades and makes of tweeds, 
checks, shooting, fishing, and riding equip- 
ment, and Norfolk suits, which the Prince's 
example has made so popular for country 
use. There also are clothes used only for 
traveling. light, cool suits for wear at for- 
eign watering places the Prince visits an- 
nually, besides fine furs and overcoats of 
every pattern and texture. 

. * . . 


His sympathy for others has always been 
singularly acute. en an accident oc- 
curred to a sailor on the Serapis he was 
as deeply grieved as if it had injured 
one of his own’ relatives, and failed to 
shake off the shock he had sustained for 
several da While visiting Holland in 
his Jac e went over from Flushing ‘9 
Middleburg and_ made some purchases a 
a_ brtc-A-brac shop. he old Jew 
who kept the shop came on board with the 
goods it was apparent that he had dis- 
covered who tis new customer was. He 
was dressed in his best clothes, and seemed 
loath to. part with goods except to 
Wiad the man wanted” and food-batincdly 
w e man nted, an -natu’ 
extending his hand, grossed’ the old fel- 
low with: “I am the Prince of Wales. 
*THE PRIVATE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 

( of Wales.) By a member of the al 


Prince 
Household, 12mo. Pp. 306. New York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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you 


Prince 
to see you, 


This is my brother, 
are both very glad 
have a drink?” 


Leopold. 
Will 


Walt Whitman as a Young Man. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 
The paper, in your recent issue, on Walt 
Whitman, from the pen of my old and re- 
spected friend, Joel tenton, (for several 
years a favorite contributor to The Mer- 
cury newspaper, of which I was for many 
and proprietor,) brought to 


years editor 


mind my acquaintance with Mr. Whitman, 


when, a youth of seventeen or thereabout, 
I set type for The Sunday Atlas on the 
same floor of 162 Nassau Street (where The 
Tribune Building now is) on which he, 
editor of The Daily Aurora, wrote editorials 
for that journal 
York organ for the John Tyler Administra- 
tion and was published by Herrick, West 
& Ropes, the proprietors of The Sunday 
Atlas. When the successor of the deceased 
President, William Henry Harrison, in 1841, 
sundered his relations with the Whig Party, 
which had elected him, and antagonized its 
policy by his veto of Henry Clay's bill for 
a National bank, he desired an organ to 
help him ingratiate himself with the De- 
mocracy and with the hope of promoting 
his chances for a second term; hence The 
Dally Aurora, 


Thomas I., Nichols, who had been edu- 
eated for the medical profession, but who 
had so strong an inclination for journalism 
that he took his chances as a “ penny-a- 
line’ contributor to the journals of that 
day, was the first or original editor of The 
Daily Aurora, until he married a lady phy- 
sician, the widow of Dr. Gore, when he re- 
tired from journalism and was succeeded as 
editor of The Aurora by Walt Whitman. 

Mr. Whitman was at that time, I should 
think, about twenty-five years of age, tall 
and graceful in appearance, neat in attire, 
and possessed a very pleasing and impres- 
sive eye and a cheerful, happy-looking 
countenance. He usually wore a frock coat 
and a high hat, carried a small cane, and 
the lapel of his coat was aimost invariably 
This was 
some years before he indulged in “ 
of Grass.,"’ 

Mr. 


Leaves 


Whitman, for some reason, took 
fancy to me, and always accorded me 
cheery greeting, and, notwithstanding the 
difference in our ages, we became quite 
chummy. Frequently, while I was engaged 
in sticking type, he would ask me to let him 
take my case for a little while, and he 
seemed to enjoy the few moments’ recrea- 
tion. If 1 remember correctly, I think he 
informed me that he had spent a year or 
two in a printing office. 

Atte¢ he looked over the daily and ex- 
change papers, (reaching the den he occu- 
pled usually between 11 and 12 o'clock,) it 
was Mr. Whitman's daily habit to stroll! 
down Broadway to the Battery, spending 
an hour or two amid the trees and en- 
jJoying the water view, returning to the 
office location at about or 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon to have an interview with 
Anson Herrick, the senior partner of the 
concern, who, as a supporter of the Ad- 
ministration, held a position as Custom 
House weigher under the Collector of the 
Port. Mr. Herrick got his “ inspiration” 
for the conduct of the paper, The Aurora, 
from the Collector, and Herrick, in turn, 
sought to “inspire’’ Whitman,” but in 
this he had a tough job; for often, after a 
heated discussion, the conference between 
the two grinders of the party “ organ" 
ended tn Whitman picking up his hat and 
cane and marching out of the office in high 
Gudgeon. Soon, however, his good nature 
got the better of his temper, and he would 
return and take his medicine with as few 
wry faces as possible. Aecording to agree- 
ment, as I could understand, Whitman was 
to have full swing to write just what he 
chose in any other part of the. paper, (of 
course not antagonistic to its politics,) but 
the senior proprietor, Herrick, who ran the 
political crank, was to have the toning of 
its leaders, “If you want such stuff in 
The Aurora write it yourself,’””’ Whitman 
more than once said to Herrick, and in 
reply Herrick would denounce Whitman 
as ‘“‘the laziest fellow who ever under- 
took to edit a city paper.” 

After the expiration of the term for 
which Whitman had engaged he had had, 
as he said, enough of editing a party “ or- 
gan,"’ and he sundered his relations with 
The Aurora. Then. according to my rec- 
ollection, some of his friends helped him 
to start a paper of his own in Brooklyn. 

WILLIAM CAULDWELL. 

New York, Dec. 20, 1900. 
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Anachronisms in Literature. 

8. J. SHIELDS, Vernon, Ala., writes to 
Tue New YorK TIMEs SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“While reading THe Satrurpay Review 
of Jan. 5 I came upon an article in the 
‘Hints from the Mall Bag,’ entitled ‘ An- 
achronisms in Literature,’ which afforded 
me much amusement in observing the ab- 
sgurdity of the writer's blunders in the very 
same respect in which he criticises others. 
He very gravely brings Conan’ Doyle to 
judgment as ‘The very worst offender in 
his novel “The White Company.”’ This 
story relates to the time when Edward the 
Black Prince invaded Spain in the interest 
of Pedro the Cruel, about the year 1368, 
Your critic takes the author to task for 
making a young monk, the principal char- 
acter in the book, ‘claim that he had read 
the great .work of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
when, in fact, at that time, if born at all, 
that great theologian was in his cradle.’ 
The dullest student of history could inform 
the learned critte that St. Thomas Aquinas 
died in 1274, nearly a century before the in- 
cidents narrated in ‘The White Company.’ 

* Again, he charges Dr. Doyle wit 
other anachronism, and in dotng go displays 
an ignorance of hist only equaled by the 
temerity. of his assertion, that the author 
‘ had resurrected the great French Captain, 
Bertrand Guesclin, from the grave he had 
then’ filled for many years to tourney and 
joust before the same Black Prince! Now, 
the chronicles of that period show that Ber- 
trand Du Guesclin Was captured in this 
same expedition, described in ‘The White 
Company,’ at the battle of Navaretta, hav- 
ing espoused the cause of Henry the Bas- 
tard. History will further show: that the 
Black Prince was in his grave four years 

‘ore the death of Bertrand Du Guesclin. 

issart’s Chronicles.) 
our critic hath ensconced him- 
us castle of such exceeding 

t the smashing of it with a 
would be @ feat worthy of lit- 


tleness t 
little pebble 
tle boasting. 


as ! e 
with you. 
The Aurora was the New | 


‘HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


As you go by your news stand 
to-day stop and turn over thecover 
the of 
Harper's Magazine. Look at the 
Table of Contents, and you will 


of February number 


probably want to take it home 
There are eighteen 
titles on this Table of Contents 


; —no long, tiresome aricles, but 


many short, good ones. ‘There 
are stories by Edith Wharton, Fred- 
eric Remington, W. W. Jacobs, 
Grace King, Hayden Carruth and 
George Bird Grinnell, all illustrat- 
ed by well known artists. 

There is an extremely practical 
article by Professor Brander Mat- 
thews on 


Questions of 


Usage in Words 


which settles some points that 
come up every day in our con- 
and reading. The 
question of the split-infinitive, 
for example. 

A notable art feature of the 
Magazine is Sidney Whitman’s 


versation 


paper on 
Franz von Lenbach 


the great portrait painter, illus- 
trated with many splendid repro- 
ductions of his most famous 
works. 

An article of uncommon in- 


terest is that on 


Prince Bismarck’s 
Love Letters 


which shows the influence that 
changed him from a wild, pleas- 
ure-loving boy into the strong, 
forceful man who became the 
real creator of German unity. 
The illustrations are from early 
photographs ot Bismarck and his 
fiancee and are very interesting. 
Paul Meurice, the literary exec- 
utor of Victor Hugo, contributes 
his second delightful article on 


Victor Hugo, Artist 


The reproductions of Hugo’s 
hitherto unpublished drawings 
and paintings give us a new idea 
of the great man who wrote 
“ Les Miserables,” 


Booth Tarkington’s 


dainty romantic story, Cherry, 
is concluded, there is a tremen- 
dously dramatic instalment of 
Gilbert Parker’s wonderful new 
romance, 


The Right of Way 


and a continuation of Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s charmingly 
written history, 


Colonies and Nation. 


THE EASY CHAIR, THE 
EDITOR’S STUDY and THE 
DRAWER conclude a notable 
number of the Magazine. 

Harper’s Magazine, . 


Just Out. 

















































A Good Book of Travel.” 


Few travelers of the present day write 
literature that can be permanent; they de- 
pend too much upon personal observation, 
which while it adds a vitality and fresh- 
ness to their pages, goes a short way to- 
ward establishing a criterion of actuality 
The old travelers, although less interest- 
ing perhaps, wrote with more judgment 
and less impression. Yet, most of our con- 
temporary globe trotters who put pen to 
paper believe that what they so enter- 
tainingly set down will in time become 
serious literature. It is a relief, therefore, 
to come upon an observing tourist who en- 
tertains no delusions in regard to his 
work. Mr. Jerome Hart writes in the pref- 
ace to one of the most fascinating books 
of foreign travel and sojourn that we 
have seen for some time: 

No one better than the writer knows how 
ephemeral are these pages. No one better 
than he knows that they are not literature 
because they are bound In boards They 
are merely newspaper jottings ol travel 
during some pleasant months abroad. Their 
only right to be is the desire which many 
readers have expressed to obtain them in 
permanent form. To that desire the writer 
has yielded. 

We do not go so far as to say that Mr. 
Mart is mistaken, but we certainly are in 
accord with the readers he mentioned who 
desired to have “ Argonaut Letters” “in 
ubscribe 








permanent form.’’ We cheerfull) 
to their good taste. Mr. Hart saw much 
that was interesting abroad, and he writes 
of it as it impressed him at the moment. 
He writes, too, like an American who ts 
judiciously confident and who is able to 
draw a fine distinction, not altogether free 
from irony, between the culture that is dy- 
ing and that which is living. He has great 
respect for the monuments of the past, but 
he pins his faith on those which will arise 
im the future, His practical way of regard- 
ing things is everywhere displayed In 
writing about the “ P. at Ober- 
ammer u, he dispassionat makes up a 
list coy 
not to writ 
play in the light of modern histrionic art, 
and adds 

IT have already said that actors can 
play peasants better than peasants can. | 
will go further—irreligious actors can pla 
a religious drama better than religious 
peasants can. I saw the ‘“ Passion Play” 
when it was put upon the American stage 
by Salvin Morse years ago. James O'Neill, 
a good actor and a good Roman Catholic, 
played the Christ. He played the difficult 
role reverently and well—far better, in my 
opinion, than any peasant could—even 
Josef Mayer. * * * This train of thought 
suggested to me the idea: How would Ed- 
win Booth have played the Christus? As 
there rose up before me the recollection of 
his magnetic person, his handsome, haunt- 
ing face, his melancholy ey« 1 could not 
help but think that in his early manhood 
bo one could have played the Saviour bet- 
ter than Edwin Booth, player 

Mr. Hart takes his readers through the 
Mediterranean, to the cities of Italy to 


Egypt, to Lombardy, and to Savoy, and | 


ssion Play 





1y 





ing several pages regarding what 
about, then he discusses the 


his impressions of all that he sees and ex- 
periences make delightful reading, which 


| 
is pleasantly enhanced by miuny fine re- | 
productions of photographs of unusual and | 
interesting scenes. 


Death of Hamlet and His Mother. | 


EK. S. B., Litchfield, Conn., writes to THE 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: “ As 
a near connection and sincere admirer of 
the late Senator C. K, Davis, I beg to pro- 
test against a paragraph in the letter en- 
titled ‘Appleton Morgan's Appreciation of 
Senator Davis,’ printed in THe SATURDAY 
Review of Dec, 20. Mr. Morgan ascribes 
to Senator Davis an inconceivable blunder 
in regard to the death of Hamlet. He says 
that in a discussion on the question of 
Hamlet's madness, he (Senator Davis) re- | 
plied that if Hamlet had not been mad he | 
would not have killed himself as well as the | 
King and Queen, but would have himself | 
seized the succession instead of leaving it | 
to Fortinbras No man ever knew his 
Shi better than Cushman K. 





| 
espeare 
Davis, and to believe for a moment that 
such a report of his expressed opinion is 
correct does him a serious injustice, for 
every child who has read or seen the play | 
of ‘Hamlet’ knows that Hamlet did not | 
kill himself, but was slain by the poisoned 
weapon in the hands of Laertes inthe duel, 
and that Hamlet did not kill the King until | 
after he knew that he himself was dying; | 
neither did he kill the Queen at all, be- 
cause she died just before in consequence 
o? drinking the poisoned wine prepared for 
Hamlet 

“To permit this mistake to remain unno- 
ticed and to pass as a true statement of 
Senator Davis's remarks would be to leave 
the memory of one of the closest and deep- 








est students of Shakespeare that ever lived 
under the imputation of gross ignorance 
of even the plain story of a play that is | 
familiar to all ‘as’ household words | 
— — | 

| 

A New Law Review. | 

The Columbia Law School has just issued 

through the Macmillan Company the first | 
number of a new law periodical which takes | 
the title of Columbia Law Review Pub- | 
lication will be monthly. Each number | 


will include articles dealing with problems 


of higher jurisprudence, together with a 


collection of current notes, recent decisions, 
and flook reviews. The January issue has 
for its principal features “ The By 
Loss as an Incident of the Right to the 


len of | 





Specific Performance of a Contract.’ by 
William A. Keener; "The History of the 
Law of Nature; a Preliminary Study,” by 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart.;: “ Another 


Philippine Constitutional Question—Delega- 
tion of Legislative Power to the President,” 
by Edward B. Whitney The Review is 
small folio in form, of about seventy-five 
pages, and attractively bound in heavy, 
parchment-like paper. At this time Mr. 
Whitney's article may be said to have much 
general interest. 


sfusel illustrated from photograph Ip. 
4i4 San Francisco: Payot, Upham & Co. 








| heroine still remains to be seen. There are | 


simply reveals the success of unrevealed 
insincerity. The stage version may throw | 
some light on the subject. The. adapter is 


tion. About 40,000 copies have seen sold 
| to date, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


What is probably the most intimate life 
of the late Queen ever published was pre- 
sented “by royal authority’ through the 
Century Company in 1897, at the time of 
the Diamond Jubilee. The work was pre- 
pared by the Queen’s librarian at Windsor, 
Richard R. Holmes, F. 8S. A. It is a royal 
quarto of 200 pages printed from types, 
with frontispiece in colors and forty pho- 
togravures. Of the Japan-paper edition 
there were 475 copies, 25 of which were 
reserved for presentation by Queen Vic- 
toria and 100 were disposed of tn this 
country. Of the less elaborate edition only 
50 copies remained unsold at the time of 
Victoria's death. 





“A Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands,’ being part of a diary kept for 
many years by Queen Victoria, is about to 
be issued in a new cloth edition by Harper 
& Brothers. 

Harper & Brothers have so arranged that 
their two important books of sentimental 
as well as of historical interest, ‘‘ The Love 
Letters of Bismarck "’ and ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters of Victor Hugo,”’ will be published sim- 
ullaneously about the Ist of February. 





tobert Grant's “ Unleavened Bread" 
will make its début in dramatic form this | 
evening at the Savoy Theatre, when the | 
role of Selma White will be portrayed by 
Elizabeth Tyree. Whether there is a moral 
to be found in the “hard” career of the | 


many people who believe that the book 


Leo Ditrichstein. The call for the book is 
now as great as at any time since publica- 








The G. W. Dillingham Company has ‘in 


preparation for early publication three 
novels which it considers of more than 
usual interest. The first is a story of New | 
York life by R. H. P. Miles, which will be | 
presented under the title 


Three Men and | 


i Woman ihe second, by John P. Ritter, 


has its scene laid in the romantic sur- 


|} roundings of the chivalry of the [fifteenth | 7 
century, and is called *‘ The Cross Roads of j rary 


Destiny,”” and the third, which is ‘ One | 


c 


of travel in South America 


Hagman wee bawin amen” ts | COMPLETE YOUR DICKENS 


KE 


American Girl,’ by Virginia Webb, dis- | 


‘usses the much-mooted question, Should 


American girls of wealth wed foreign rank | ° THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
| aod aha? oe eee a | World’s Best Music 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sir Martin Conway's long-expected book | 
Climbing and 


ixploration in the Bolivian Andes will be 


published by the Abbey Press under the | 


} ti 


which she writes, 
region of South America. The tale deals 


‘he author, Miss Helen Pomeroy, is said 
to have a good knowledge of the scenery 


tle of ‘*‘ The New Swiss Family Robinson.’ 


nd natural products of the country of 
which is the Amazon | = 





men and women of the platform and stage, | gj 
published by the G, W. Dillingham Com- | q 
pany, is now in its fourth edition } in 


c 


the Fleming H 


ir 


cess 


Reginald Blomfield's 
Renaissance Architecture in Hngland, 1500- 
1800," with drawings by the author and 
other illustrations; * 
cey,”’ edited by J. H. Fowler; Harbottle | 


A new edition is announced of Ralph | kK 
onnor’s “The Sky Pilot,’’ published by | ar 
Revell Company. Miss 


igs from this book with conspicuous suc- | th 
} th 
The Macmillan Company is publishing 


‘A Short History of be 


says from De Quin- 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, roor. 


Reminiscences of Huxley, 
A Plea for New York, 





OL. HILARY A. HERBERT, 
of Alabama, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, continues the At#- 

lantic Monthly’s series on Southern 
Reconstruction in the February num- 
ber. He deals with the Conditions of 
the Problem, — goes back to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in 1805, and shows 


how Southern soldiers and civilians 
issues that 


faced the new political 


resulted from the downfall of the Con- 
federacy. @ Other contributions are: 


John FisKe 
J. KH. Paulding 


The Last Phase of Napoleon, 


Goldwin Smith 


The New Industrial Revolution, 


Brooks Adams 


The February Atlantic is for sale on 


all news-stands. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
Mass., will send prospectus and specia: 


t 








of the 


prize 


ing’s 


id a second prize of $100 for a poem of | 
| 


iat th 
1¢ 


» dela 


In the current number of Harper's Bazar 
Margaret 


of $100 for a short story, ‘ Accord- 
g to Gibson,” by Erin Graham; a prize 
of $250 for a poem of about 100 lines, “ The 
Chamber,” by Theodosia Garrison, | 


about 100 lines, ‘‘ The Dancing of Suleima,” 
Katharine EF. Oliver has been giving read- | by Clinton Scollard. By reason of the fact 
e jokes and witticisms entered in 
competition number many thousands, 
announcement of the prize winners will 


yed 


Smart Set. 


De 


rial subscription rates on application. 





Rn nS een en a 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Tenth Value! 

Bound in 8 | 350 best old and new songs, 30 instrumental selections, 40) 

Volumes greatest composers. Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated. 

Indispensable in every home where there isa piano, Sent free 

2,200 Pages for examination. Send postal for specimen pages containing 
. { complete compositions. 











A Masterly Sequel 


A book which contains much interest and 9 
Lnormaion for baye and aie oon oer JOHN Jasper’s Secret | to «avin prove 
By Charles Dickens, Jr., and Wilkie Collins 
R. F. 


I2mo. $1.25 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


FENNO & 





| selaer Cruger:) a prize of $100 for a shore! “the ugiiest that ne had ever witnessed 


with the experiences of the Armitage fami- | story, ‘In My Wife's Eye,” by John ) and rejoices to hear of the birth of his 
ly in looking up an abandoned heritage in | Regnault Ellyson; a prize of $100 for a ‘youngest and prettiest daughter.” The 
that little-known part of Brazil. | short story. story unnamed, by Kate Jordan, author of ** Madame it will be recalled, is 
a ; _ | (Mrs. F, M. Vermilye;) a prize of eel ates Julia Mi Aas 
Major Pond's “ Eecentricities of Genius,” | for a short story, story unnamed, by J. A 
| being a collection of memories of famous | Ritchie; a prize of $100 for a short story, Bos Mr. Poultney Bigelow's forthcoming 


Clure, Phi'lips & Co., will bear the title 
of “Colonization and Its Problems." Ita 


| 

ory unnamed, by Beulah Downey Hanks; book, which will be presented through Me- 
| 
! 


} scope has already been defined in these 


} columns. 


We hear that D. Appleton & Co. have 
delayed the publication of George Moore's 
pew novel, Sister Theresa,’ in order that 

| ‘Evelyn Innes" might be retouched, so 
until the next issue of The | that a continued story might be pre sented 
| in the two books. The author has not sim- 
| ply “retouched” his earlier work, how- 
psa | ever, but has completely rewritten it; the 
| plot is changed, the characters walk dif- 

| 


land, in her “ Studies of Great | ferently through the pages, and these are 


and Dalbiac’s “ Dictionary of French and Women,"" treats of ‘ Queen Elizabeth.” ' 
Italian Quotations,” and John La Farge's | Among the other features are “ Holiday shorter by a hundred. 
“ Considerations on Painting "’ in a neW/ Hfappenings in Paris,"" by Catherine de We have been requested to state that 
$1.25 edition. ies Forest, and the ‘* Children's Theatre,’ by the taking over of The Anglo-Saxon Re- 
It may interest those of our readers who eee as Se ‘ “ view by G. P. Putnam's Sons will not be 
have followed the West Point investigation c followed by a reduction in the price of the 
Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Napoleon, the Last | periodical, which will remain as formerly, 


to know that a good description of the haz- 
ing formerly carried on at that institution 


is 


WwW 
he 





Phaze,” 
ar & Brothers, is now in its sixth edition 


published in this country by Har- | $6 a volume. 


presented in ‘Cadet Days,’ by Capt, | pe 
Charles King, United States Army, which, | here 
ith illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, is | 
‘ing published by Harper & Brothers The true s 
= ne 


a 


we 


| edition of Schouler’s “History of the United 


yw available in a little volume just pub- 


Mrs. Gilbert will begin her stage remi- | lished b 
niscences in the February number of Scrib- pany, a 
ner’'s. The same issue will also contain | It 





new story by Edith Wharton, entitled 


y the 


nd entitled “ The Rising of 1745." 
is compiled from contemporary State 
papers and correspondence, by Charles San- 
of the University of Aberdeen, 
and contains also a bibliography of Jacobite - Mr. 


Portright,”’ 


An Angel at the Grave.” There is too a | ford Terry 
long poem by George Cabot Lodge, son of | 
the Senator, in which the life of a Greek | history from 
illey is said to be pietured in fine move- | 
ment. 4 3 } 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are publishing a new | ‘ Mr Phill 
| 
| 


| we 











Rudyard Kipling will contribute to the 
- - } next number of The Fortnightly a satire, 


in the form of a story, entitled, Railway 


tory of ‘ Prince Charley" is 
Reform in Britain 


» New Amsterdam Book Com- —The death of C. V. Nasarjev is an- 


nounced from St. Petersburg. She was in 
her fifty-second year, and was the author 
of over lifty novels, sketches, and dramas. 


Frederick *C. Conybeare, wha 
wrote ‘The Dreyfus Case,’ published in 
this country by Dodd, Mead & Co., has 
just presented, through Messrs. Skeffing- 


tts's new novel, “ Johnnie | ton of London, a controversialist work on 
will be issued by Doubleday Ron 
tom: 


1680 to 1788, 


Catholicism as a Factor in Eu- 











: rage & Co. on March 15 ; 3 - 
States of America under the Constitution,” ropean Politics,” which has particular sig- 
which includes a supplementary volume —— = nificance just now, owing to the debate in 
covering the ae . ned 4 volume With the current month the Hudson tra- | t™* French Chamber over the Associations 
alone three editions have already been is- brary (series of novels) issued by G. P. Put- bill 
sued Sos ae | nam’s Sons becomes a monthly publication - — 
A volume of short lyric poems by. Charles |} The January number contains a new edi- | 
ae Siren eee the aia dil i th | tion of Ambrose Bierce’s “In the Midst of B 3 A 
D. Platt is in active preparation by the A. | Fis. rormerly called “ Soldiers + Civile | oston Announcements. 
Wessels Company. The main theme of the | ; sande a : ae Oa aver 
book is domes life, not so much in what | *"* rhe February one wil contain BOSTON, Jan. 24.—‘‘ Doing the chame- 
it leads up to as in its outgoing and con Miss Anna Katherine Green's detective heaved: nasittl t ecinved er t 
ads as s outg i on- : | bere« autilus act,”"’ declared an irreveren 
: a 2 tor * Marke ers ‘ , arch - 
summation. It may be recalled that in 18% Seren oe . aK , =o 25 Ry i ee h, Ethel | oierk who had forsaken his desk to pack 
Mr. Platt published at Morristown a little | *Umferas nto an pril, Miss | | i ; 
T : Green's “ Hand and Ring.” } and pile books and convince porters that 
lume entitled Ballads of New Jersey : : : ; — | I ‘ 
‘ I 1 ‘ ‘ hict ‘ } 9 casiona obedience to orders is better 
in the Revolution, which rec eive da con- than uniform perversity “The more state- 
iderable amount of commendation. ‘ . ; ; ' . 
| Brier PERSONALS.—Charles G. D. Roberts | ly mansions are builded next door, and we 
The prize winners in The Smart Set com- | 8_hard at work upon a new novel, called | are going into them; going to have separate 
petition are announced in the February The Counsels of Princes,’"’ which he hopes | offices and lots of room, six times as 
number of that periodical. As has already | finish before Spring. There is also the much room : we have here, but moving 
been said, John D. 3arry, with his | prospect of a volume of his collected poems. [| 00,000 books is no joke,’ and he turned to 
novelette, “The Congressman’s Wife,” The cheaper edition of ‘“ Madame,” be- | DeCome part of the apparent confusion in 
. > irs wize . Pha 22 . .* sere ‘ ge & (* ¢ > o 
ea roll — wae te other | ing the life and letters of Henrietta, Duch- | W) h Messrs, L. C. Page & Co. are, chang- 
a ) ms Ps vetett > ry wae = ess of Orleans and daughter of Charles I, | '"5 their quarters for others providing the 
$1, ( ‘ rvelette, e } , : i greater spac ‘ e , = nee 
Course.’ by Mr Sasiiitneaer iiimataien’ % ; which E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing | greater spa which they have long need- 
fi se, Mrs > sigelow: Ss . . . ee} z 
in this country, contains the transcript of { ed. Once settled, they can begin to think 


prize of $500 for a short story of not more 
= than 2,000 words, story unnamed, by 
*ARGONAUT LETTERS, By Jerome Hart, Svo, | Henry Goelet MeVickar; second prize of | Office written by Charles I. to the Queen 
Pr 2 


la 


“) for a short story, ‘In Palace Gar- | on 
i dens,”’ 


letter 


the 


late 


day 


ly discovered in the Record of 1901. 


In the same building Messrs. Dana Estes 


after the battle of Trepredy | & Co. are quietly taking the annual ae- 


| 
by Julien Gordon, (Mrs. Van Rens- | Bridge, in which he describes the fight as I count of stock and postponing much 
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thought of the future until next month, 
being well contented with the past. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. make no 
announcements for any date earlier than 
Feb. 16, and their first book will be 
* Murillo,” in the Riverside Art Series, 
with the Spencer portrait for a frontispiece, 
and fifteen other pictures. The lovely St. 
Anthony, the purely Spanish St. Roderick, 
the Hcly Family from the Louvre with its 
wonderful St. Elizabeth presenting St. John 
the Baptist to Our Lord; the Education 
of the Virgin, with Mary as the most de- 
mure and earnest of little Spanish maidens; 
the Dice Players, the Fruit Vendors, are 
among the other pictures which are equally 
divided between those too great to be omit- 
ted and others less lofty in thought, but 
as pure in art. 


With the Murillo will come ‘An Epoch 
for Faith,’’ by the Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon; 
“The Turn of the Road,” by Miss Froth- 
ingham; ‘‘ Sam Lovell’s Boy,” by the late 
Rowland E. Robinson, from manuscript 
placed in the publishers’ hands not long 
before his lamented death; one of Col. 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge's books about 
riding and riders; and three new Riverside 
Biographies: ‘' Cooper,"’ by Mr. Rossiter 
W. Raymond; “ Jefferson," by Mr. H. C. 
Merwin, and ‘* Penn,’’ by Dean Hodges. 
Meanwhile, the public having discovered 
during the reign of ‘* To Have and To Hold,” 
that the Atlantic stories are none the less 
interesting because of the austerity of its 
cover, requires large editions that it may 
read “The Tory Lover,’’ and wants to 
know, you know, whether the life refers to 
the girl who loved the Tory, or to the Tory 
who loved the girl. 


At Messrs. Lee & Shepard's the demand 
for ‘‘ Uncle Terry,’’ for which the North- 
west has just begun to make a vigorous 
call, keeps the force fairly busy in spite 
of theoretical ‘‘ resting after holidays.”’ As 
the book was almost the first planned in 
every detail from acceptance to cover deco- 
ration by the new management, its success 
gives no small satisfaction, but the compli- 
ment which came to it in the holidays 
rather amazed the publishers. The mana- 
ger of the book department in a “ store,” 
a man with no apparent sentiment about 
anything, came and bought two copies, for 
gifts, saying ‘I know it's a little crude, 
but it takes hold of my heartstrings,”’ ar- 
ticles which as an especially hard-headed 
person, doing business with both eyes on 
his employer's interests, he had never been 
suspected of possessing. 


The liberal expenditure on the dress of 
“Uncle Terry’ has proved to be so wise 
an investment that the same policy is to be 
followed with ‘‘A Boy in Old Japan,” by 
G. Van Bergen, a book nominally for chil- 
dren, but containing in the history of the 
youth whose growth was coincident with 
the awakening of his motherland a much 
more vivid conception of the change than 
is possessed by most adults. The pict- 
ures are even better than the text, and are 
worthy of collection by themselves. 

With the Lothrop Company conversation 


is not confined to ‘‘ Eben Holden,” although 
when St. Stephen’s Day, the dullest in all 
the year, as it immediately follows Christ- 
mas, brings New York booksellers’ orders 
for 25,000, a few remarks may very well be 
made. 

One great service which the book has 
performed for its publishers is to reveal it 
to authors as a house not entirely devoted 
to Pepper books, quite independent of the 
author of the Pepper books, and ready to 
give excellent terms for a good novel, and 
to use every legitimate means to advance 
it. In consequence, mail and express no 
longer bring it tons of perfectly imprac- 
ticable little tales from minister's sons and 
Geacon's daughters, but the neat manu- 
script of the practiced author, and the type- 
written folios of the new author, who flat- 
ters himself that modern improvements are 
an equivalent for genius, 


Among those soon to be published is a 
novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison; “ A Caro- 
lina Cavalier,” by Mr. George Cary Eg- 
gleston, a Revolutionary story introducing 
many historical personages, and ‘“‘ The Pot- 
ter and the Clay,"’ by Miss Maud Howard 
Peterson, a story of America, Scotland, 
and India, will come later. 

Miss Francesca Alexander's “ Hidden 
Servants”"’ has the very uncommon good 
fortune of being a success volume of poetry, 
and is now in its fourth edition and selling 
steadily. Another book issued by the same 
publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., 
after selling moderately for some time, 
finds itself suddenly brought into a con- 
spicuous position, This is ‘* The Colombian 
and Venezuelan Republics,’’ by Mr. William 
L. Scruggs, whose twenty-seven years in 
South America give him authority to speak 
of the countries which have made some in- 
structive experiments in self-government, 
and in one of which the United States has 
been profoundly interested. The history of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty also figures in 
the latter, so that the book practically meets 
the demand of those Americans who have 
discovered that there is something nearer 
than China. The book contains maps of 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Guayana, and 
reviews the history of the Monroe doctrine, 
so that it contains exactly what fs sought 
by those interested either in the canal or in 
South American matters. 

Mrs. Myra Sawyer Hamlin, the author of 
“ Chicopee Children’ and *‘ Nan’s Sumsher 
at Chicopee,"’ finds herself called Miss 
Hamlin in paper after paper, and is rather 
disposed to resent it. She is the wife of 
Mr. Charles Hamlin, and her first book, a 
novel, was published some thirteen years 
ago by Messrs. Appleton & Co. 

The Newton Club seems to be recovering 
from Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's remarks 
about ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ In truth, 
when the audience left the hall after hear- 
ing that ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ was the 
most vicious book ever placed between cov- 


ers,”” there were many who agreed with 
him. As for the war, did not Mr. Lincoln 
himself greet Mrs. Stowe as “the little 
woman who made the war?”’ 


Besieged in Peking.* 

When Dr. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., 
and President of the Chinese Imperial Uni- 
versity, after his most trying e> veriences 
in Peking, landed in New York, he carried 
a rifle in his hand. There was a lad who 
met the author of ‘ The Siege of Peking,” 
and the boy remarked: ‘‘ You must have 
been hunting somewhere?"’ Dr. Martin's 
answer was: “ Yes, in Asia; beyond the 
sea.’’ ‘“‘What kind of gsme?” inquired 
the boy. ‘ Tigers,’’ replied the doctor. 
He adds: “I ought to have said hye- 
nas,”’ Sentimentalism and the preaching 
of it may be a very nice thing for those 
who have never faced a cruel, a vindictive, 
and a stupid foe, but as far as the govern- 
ing class of the Chinese are to be consid- 
ered, namely the Manchus, all such fine 
talk, Dr. Martin thinks, is wasted energy 
and likely to do more harm than good. 

The present troubles in China, the author 
believes, are due to three causes. ‘ Political 
jealousy, religious antagonism, and indus- 
trial competition.” Some kind of respect 
might be accorded to this Manchu dynasty, 
inasmuch as it seems to be in ignorance 
of when it is beaten. Stubbornness may be 
considered in certain respects as near to 
heroism, only according to European and 
American ideas there is nothing approach- 
ing to the grandiose in either the Chinese 
or the Tartars. Is it not strange that up 
to the present time the Manchus have 
failed to learn the futility of their attempt 
to expel the hated foreigner. ‘‘ They have 
been beaten by England, later by England 
and France together; then by Japan un- 
aided by other powers.’ The author com- 
pares these Manchus to a bull, stupid 
enough to charge a locomotive. 

Particularly interesting are Dr. Martin's 
own experiences, having to do with the edu- 
cation of the present Emperor. When 
Tung Chi, the only son of the Dowager 
Empress, died at the age of eighteen, (1874,) 
the Empress selected a child of three years 
old, the son of the Dowager's sister. Kwang 
Su is now in the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign. ‘‘ During one-half of that period she 
exercised a regency on the ground of his 
immaturity, and now for a third time she 
assumes to exercise it on the ground of his 
incapacity.” Dr. Martin thinks that at the 
beginning of her regency the Empress was 
not the enemy of reform. 

As a proof of liberal tendencies, may we 
not cite the fact that the young Emperor 
was early set to the study of the English 
language ‘‘Two of my students were se- 
lected as his instructors. Special lessons 
were compiled by them for his Majesty's 
use, and in order to be sure of their cor- 
rectness these lessons were submitted to 
me. I might, therefore, plead guilty of 
having given some bias to the imperial { 
mind. Nothing is more probable than that 
he derived his first impulse inthe direction 
of progress from his study of English." 

How much confidence can there be 
placed in the affirmations of the Chinese 
Government as to the first movement of 
the Boxers? The mandarins assured the 
Europeans in Peking that the Boxers were 
“Innocent gymnasts,” and that the Em- 
press with a word would issue orders and 
the Boxers would all go home. “ As to the 
comparative safety of Pektng, { myself was 
as much astray as any of the Ministers, for 
I wrote to my relations that | thought the 


capital in no danger, as it was patrolled 
by a well-organized military force. ‘ Pe- 

king,’ I said, * is the safest place in China. 
By this time we have become fairly fa- 
miliar with the wonderful defense of Pe- 
king. It will always be considered as one 
of the proudest achievements of our times. 
Jt would be invidious to cite any particular 
nationality as having been more distin- 
guished than another in the terrible strife. 
No one questions to-day Dr. Martin's state- 
ment that there were two stages during 
the siege. For ten days it was the Boxers 
who attacked the legations, the Chinese 
Gevernment keeping itself in the back- 
ground. “ in the second stage, which lasted 
eight weeks, the Government and its sol- 
diers come prominently forward, and the 
Boxers almost disappear.’’ At last there 
was the day of deliverance. Out scurried 
the Empress Dowager and her Court, and 
mere than half the pulation of P®king 
abandoned their dwellings. Dr. Martin has 
something to say about looting. “In their 
haste they left behind them their ward- 
robes filled with costly furs, their floors 
were strewn with the richest silks, and in 
some eases the whole ground was covered 
with nuggets of silver. What a temptation 
to plunder! The punishment of the guilty 
city weuld not have been too seyere had it 
been given up to be sacked by the soldiers. 
Certainly the commanders of the allied 
forces, the Americans excepted, must have 
winked at the plundering. Suppose you 
had been starved and wanted something to 
appease your hunger, what would you do? 
There were the missionaries with their 
army ef famished converts, What is mine 
or what is yours may hardly be considered 
in a case of this precise kind. So, when 
Dr. Martin found a deserted grain shop 
and helped himself to the wheat and the 
millet, never was there looting of a more 
justifiable character. After the entrance 
of the allies and the discomfiture of the 
Manchkus, the peculiar quality of the Chi- 
nese shone forth. “The eight banners of 
the Manchus were nowhere to be seen, but 
in their stead floated from innumerable 
private dwellings small copies of those for- 
eign tlags, Ansecribed with Chinese letters, 
indteating that their oceupants “ were 
faithful subjects of the great Sunrise Em- 
ire,’ or “* Subtnissive to the sway of the 
ussian Czar,’ or, “ Humble subjects of 
the Great United States."’ On some of them 
might be read an inscription in ‘ pidgin’ 
English, or bad French: ‘' We be good peo- 
makee robbery. Please don't 


In a final chapter the author devotes his 
attention to the most difficult subject of 
reconstruction. At the best, predisposed to 

ve those who have spent their lives in 

‘hina a certain authority, we must deem 
all such proposed arrangements as purely 
speculative. That jellyfish China is still 
a force, inderterminate, and what Is in the 
future no man can tell, 
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A MYSTERY! 


Who Was Mrs. Clyde? 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will 
be introduced into the most exclusive 
society of Boston fifty years ago. 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will 
see life in Rome and in New York 
as it was and is. 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will 
find yourself reading the most clev- 
erly constructed and most brilliant 
society novel that has appeared in 
a decade. 


MRS. CLYDE, by Jutien Gorpon, 
author of ‘‘ A Puritan Pagan.’’ 


One vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York City, 


NOVE 


THE GREATEST 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 
4%4x6¥% inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. 
Think of it—there are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet 
the type is as large and as easily read as that you are ow reading ! 
need It’s all due to the India Paper, which 
; is the thinnest printing paper in the world. 
The enormous sale these wonderful little 

books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are having is not alone due to their con- 
venience when traveling, but because they 
— make a library set which any one would 
Old Sine. same Size,” be proud to own. 


Each volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the following styles: 
Cloth, extra gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Boards, 
gilt edges, $1.50. 


DICKENS’ NOVELS 


Already published—"' The Pickwick 
Papers,”’ * Nicholas Nickleby,” 
** Barnaby Rudge," ** Oliver Twist,”’ 
and “ Sketches by Boz,” “* Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ 
“Dombey and Son,” “ David Cop- 
perfield.”” Others will follow. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS 


Already published" Waverley.” 
Scott's novels will be complete in 
twenty-five volumes, The remaining 
twenty-four volumes will be pub- 
Jished at the rate of two a month. 


IN THE HANDIEST FORM 


—— 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


now ready and complete in fourteen 
volumes. 

“ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” 
“The Newcomes,” “Henry Esmond,” 
“The Paris Sketch Book, etc.,’’ ‘‘ The 
Book of Snobs, etc."’ ‘“* Burlesques, 
etc.,”"" “‘Men's Wives, etc.,”" “‘ The 
Virginians,” ‘“‘The Adventures of 
Philip,”’ ‘‘ Catherine, etc.,’’ ‘“‘ Barry 
Lyndon, etc.,"" “‘ Essays, Reviews, 
etc.,"" ‘“‘ Contributions to Punch, etc.” 


For sale by a!l leading Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers 
Catalegue, with sample page, will be sent free on request by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
Department D. 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





Out Only Twenty Days. 
EIGHTIETH THOUSAND. 


TANGLED FLAGS, 


ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER. 
THE MOST STARTLING NOVEL OF THE AGE. 


“Mr. Gunter is a novelist of the people. He will retain his public 
as long as he turns out such books as Tangled Flags."—NEW YORK 
MAIL AND EXPRESS. 

“Tangled Flags is a book well worthy to begin the literature of 
the New Century. Osuri Katsuma stands forth as strongly as any 
of Dumas’ Heroes."—THE LITERARY NEWS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE HOME PUBLISHING CO., 3 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Good Fiction 


ROBERT 
TOURNAY 


By Williem Sage 
$1.50 


A stirring, but unsen- 
sational historical ro- 
mance of the French 
Revolution, now be- 
ing adapred to the 
stage. 


& 


THE HOUSE 
BEHIND THE 
CEDARS = 


By Chas. W. Chesnutt 


$1.50 
An in‘ensely interest- 
ing story of love, in- 
volving elements of 
strong passion and the 
hardness of race preju- 
dices. 
* 


THE BLACK GOWN 


By Ruth Hall 
$1.50 

The old Dutch life, 
manners and customs 
in Albany are admira- 
bly set forth by means 
of aromance of great 
interest. 


ot 


THE SON OF 
THE WOLF 


By Jack London 


$1.50 
Nine stories of life in 
the Yukon country,— 
terse, strongly imagi- 
native. and intensely 
dramatic, by ‘ the Kip- 
ling of the North,” 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 


FINE SETS AT SMALL PRICES, 


Century Dictionary and Case. 
10 vols,, half morocco, 1900 ed. 55.00 


Eugene Sue. 20 vols. 


subscription edition eke 50.00 
Goldsmith’s Works, Harper’s 
vol. (2400. 6 oss ss 10.00 
Warner's Library of the World’s Best 
sere Gndcmg @ni0). . eee 


SEND FOR OUR BARGAIN LISTS. 


EVERITT & FRANCIS CO. 


116 East 23d St., N.Y. 


Third Edition in Press. 
** One of the most important 
books on music that has ever 
been published.” 

—W. J. Henderson in The Times. 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


With 94 I/lustrations and 610 extracts in 
Musical Notation. Ed. by H. E. Krehbiel. 


$3. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 St, 


“sT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—FfPhila. Item. 











By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A masterly review, with 475 illustrations, in 
cluding numerous full-page color drawings by 
Remington, Reuterdaht, Thulstrup, and others. 
Price $5.00, 
R.H. Rassell, 2 West 20th St.,New York 
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V. O. TAYLOR, Providence, R. L: ‘‘ I have an 
old book in a fairly good state of preservation, 
entitled ‘The Punishments of China,’ illustrated 
by twenty-two engravings, with explanations in 
English and French; this book was published in 
London in the year 1801. 1 would like to know 
the value of the book, and the.best place to offer 
it for sale."’ 


The value of this book is slight. 


“X.,"" New York City: ‘‘ In answer to ‘ A. B. 
8.’ | would say that Putnam's * Pocket Gazetteer 
of the World,’ a directory of general geography, 
would be useful to him. About 35,000 places are 
located and described in ft." 


“QUO VADIS,"" New York City: ‘‘ Wilt you 
be kind enough to teli us through your paper 
who is the author of ‘The Love Letters of an 
English Woman’? "’ 

The author's name, as yet, has not been 
made known. 


FRANCES S. DAY, Westport, Conn.: ‘ Will 
you kindly give me some information regarding 
Lafeadio Hearn? I have looked in a number of 
encyclopedias with no success, further than @ 
short biography. It has been my pleasure of 
late to read a number of his works, and his 
charming, graceful style, together with his pure 
English, must always be a delight to the intel- 
ligent reader. Would more people read his ‘ In 
Ghostly Japan,’ I doubt very much if we should 
consider it our ‘ bounden duty’ to Christianize 
Japan."’ 

Lafeadio Hearn was born at Leucadia, 
Santa Mauria, Ionian Islands, His father 
wus an Irish officer, and his mother a 
Greek. His early years were passed in 
Wales, Ireland, England, and France, and 
he was educated at a private school and 
at various Roman Catholic schools and col- 
leges. His guardian, a grandaunt, losing 
her property, young Hearn was sent to this 
country when nineteen to make his way. 
He learned the printer's trade in Cincin- 
nati, and later became a newspaper writer 
there. He then went to New Orleans, where 
he remained for ten years as an editorial 
writer. In 1887 he went to the West In- 
dies. Two years later he came to New 
York, and then went to Japan, where 
he found employment as a teacher. He 
married a Japanese wife, and became 
a subject of the empire, taking the 
name of Y. Koizumi. He has made 
himself very familtar with the inner life 
of the Japanese. In 1896 he was appointed 
a lecturer on English Iiterature in the 
Imperial University of Tokio. He is the 
author of the following books: “One of 
Cleopatra's Nights, and Other Fantastic 





Romances," by Théophile Gautier, (trans- 
lated by Hearn,) New York, 1882; “ Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature,’ Boston, 
1884; “‘Gombo Zhébes,"’ (a dictionary of 
Creole proverbs,) New York, 1885; ‘ Some 
Chinese Ghosts,’ Boston, 1887; ‘ Chita," 
New York, 1889; ‘‘ Youma,”’ New York, 
1890; “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard," 
by Anatole France, (translated by Hearn,) 
New York, 1800; ‘‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,’ Boston, 1894; “Out of the East: 
Reveries and Studies in New Japan,"’ Bos- 
ton, 1895; *‘ Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of 
Japanese Inner L.ife,’’ Boston, 1806; 
Gleanings in Buddha _ Fields,’’ Boston, 
i807; *‘ exotics and Retrospectives,’ Bos- 
ton, 1898; ‘In Ghostly Japan,"’ Boston, 
1899, and ‘' Shadowings,"’ Boston, 1900. 


LEO E. FIRTH, Stapleton, N. Y.: ‘* Will you 
kindly, through THE New York TIMES Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW, give me some information 
about David Ker, the boys’ author, and give a | 






list of his books?’ 

David Ker was born in England. He was 
long engaged in newspaper and literary 
work as a traveling correspondent. He 
wrote for many years for THE New YorK 
Times. Among his books of adventure are 
the following: “From The Hudson to the 
Neva,” “Into Unknown Seas,’’ ‘ Lost 
Among White Africans,” ‘* The Lost City,’ 
“O'er Tartar Deserts,’ ‘* A Prisoner Among 
Pira:‘es,”’ “Swept Out to Sea,’ and “ The 
Wizard King."’ He can be addressed in 
care of Lippincott & Co., publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 





“A TIMES READE! 206 Henry Street, 
New York City: ** Would you kindly inform me 
through your paper whether Count Tolstol is 
classed a poet? If not, what sort of an au- 
thor is he? "’ 

Count Tolstoi is a novelist and a profound 
and earnest student of life and character. 








‘A CONSTANT READER,”’ New York: ‘' Will 
you please publish in the Supplement or inform 
me where | may find out something concern- 
ing J. A. Altsheler, a comparatively new au- 
thor?" 


Joseph Alexander Altsheler was born at 
Three Springs, Ky., on April 29, 1862. He 
attended Liberty College, at Glasgow, Ky., 
and also Vanderbilt University. Since 
leaving college he has been on the editorial 
staff of The Louisville Courier-Journal and 
The New York World, with which latter | 
paper he is, we believe, at present con- 
nected. He is the author of a number of 
historical novels, ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga,” 
““A Knight of Philadelphia,’ ** A Soldier of 
Manhattan,” “ The Last Rebel,” ‘A Her- 
ald of the West,’’ *‘ My Captive,"”’ and two 
books for boys, “The Rainbow of Gold” 
and ‘* The Hidden Mine,” 

















M., New York: ** Who is the author of } 
+ beginning 
The time has come, the Walrus said, 

To talk of many things.’ 
I saw a quotation from them in Booth Tarking 
ton’'s ‘ The Gentleman from Indiana.’ "’ 

Lewis Carroll, who wrote “Alice in 
Wonderland" and * Through the Looking 


Glass," is the author of the lines referred 
to. 


J 
the 









Wanted and to Exchange. 


H. F. HUNTINGTON, Gainesville, Ga.; “I 
would like to exchange a copy of the 1830 edi- 
tion of Mrs. Hemans’s *‘ Poems,’ complete in one 
edition, pocket size, bound in red morocco, in | 
good condition, tor either of the following nov- 
els: ‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’ ‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,’ or *‘ The Conquerors.’ "’ 














“EE. F.."’ 68 Chestnut Street, East Orange, 

*I want to secure a new or second-hand 
of ‘ Essays and Keviews,’ written by sev- 
clergymen of Oxford, England. The first 
is on ‘The Education of the World,’ and 
ia by Frederick Temple, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury.”’ 









J. KE. D. SHIPP, Americus, Ga.: ‘‘I want to 
secure the following book The Re J Mer 
cer’s ‘ History of Georgia Baptist Association,’ 
1SU8; Richard Henry Wilde's Love and Mad 






ness of ‘larso,, New York, 18 BE. R. Cot 
t ‘Life of Macon,’ Balting 1840; ‘ Our 

efathers; Their Homes and Churches,’ 
Charleston, 1860; Thomas Palmer's ‘ Nine Years 


of Democratic Rule in Mississippi,’ Jackson, 
Miss., 1847, and ‘ Memoirs of Col. Joh ‘ry,’ 
professor in Willlam and Mary's Colle 
mond, Va., 1860. IT will give in exchange : 
the first nineteen (bound) volumes of ‘' The 
Southern Literary Messenger,’ with contribu- 
tions by Poe, or bound volumes of *‘ The Athen 
aeum,’ or will pay cash 1 would be glad to 
hear from dealers in Americana who issue cat- | 
alogues."’ 








JOHN SKINNER, 44 North Pear) Street, Al- 


| In some biew 





bany, N. ¥.: ‘“‘I am destrous of obtaining the 
following books: Moore’s ‘ Diary of the Amer- 
ican Revolution,’ Willett’s ‘ Narrative,’ ‘ Life 
of Phillp Schuyler,’ two volumes; Morse’s ‘ Gaz- 
etteer and Geography,’ Palmer's ‘ Lake Cham- 


plain,’ ‘Letters of Hibernicus," ‘New York 
State Marriages,’ ‘Colonial History of New 
York,’ Volume XIV.; Dunlap’s ‘History of 


New Netherland,’ two volumes; O’Callaghan's 
* History of New Netherland,* Darby’s * Tours,’ 
1819; Schoolcraft’s ‘ Narrative,’ 1834, and ‘ Re- 
monstrance of New Netherland,’ 1856."’ 

MISS MARY CLIZBE, Rockton, N. Y.: “I 
wish to dispose of the following magazines: 
Several years of Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s, Seribner’s, and odd numbers of other 
publications, Also, I have complete nine. years 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 1887-06, and three 
later years, 1898-1900, inclusive. In addition, I 
pave some odd numbers of the years 1896 and 

‘. 

F. H. BAER, 766 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio: ** A large number of old Colonial prints, 
suitable for framing, for sale or exchange for 
rare books or early valentines,’’ . 


L. D. CARMAN, 1,351 Q Street, Washington, 
D. C.: ‘* Wanted, Neef on ‘ Education,’ Phiadel- 
phia, 1808; Neef’s ‘Teaching,’ Philadelphia, 
1513; and a copy of the privately printed hand- 
Uremsinated edition of Bugene Field's *‘ Little 

e. 





“EB. T.,"" Box 124, Archbald, Penn.: ‘1 wish 
to dispose of the following: ‘ The Illustrator,’ 
(monthly and quarterly,) five volumes; Satur- 
day Evening Post, from July, 1898, to Jan. 1, 
191; World Almanacs, 1890 to 1899; Cooper's 
‘Naval History,’ Cooperstown, 1846; Duyc- 
kinck’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery,’ two vol- 
umes; ‘Reports American Historical Associa- 
tion,’ 1894 to 1898. I would like to get a good 
second-hand copy of the second volume of Ed- 
ward John Payne's * History of America.’ " 





LEON MEAD, Binghamton, N. Y.: “I will 
pay a good price for a copy of Shute’s ‘ Manual 
of Anglo-Saxon '; also for a copy of the ‘ Mem- 
oires of Chevalier d'Eon,’ edited by Francois 
Gaillardet, Paris, 1866. Both books must be in 
good condition."’ 


BE. F. DELAHANTE, 75 Princeton Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio: ‘I have three ‘ Book Lovers, 
No. 1 three ‘Cornhjll Booklets, No. 1,’ first 
edition; ‘ Lyrics," by John B. Tabb, first edition; 
‘ Rosemary and Rue,’ by Amber; ‘Sea Mark: A 
Threnody,’ by Bliss Carman, limited edition on 
hand-made paper, which I can spare for best 
offer, cash or exchange."’ 





_W. E. FINDLEY, 10 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York City: ** Wanted, Bolton’s * History of 
Westchester County,” and ‘The Townsends.’ "’ 


— 


R. G. TAUSSIG, 119 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘“‘ I want to purchase the Sep- 
tember ‘ Bibelot’ of 1900, published by Thomas 
B. Mosher."’ 

MAX EMMANUEL, 178 East One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street, New York City: “I have a 
set of ‘The Crystal Palace,’ 1851, with about 
200 steel engravings, and will exchange it for 
Bartlett's ‘Views of Canada,’ or other works 
with steel plates."’ 





M. GOING, 392 Pine Avenue, Montreal, Can- 
ada: ‘‘ I would like to purchase, in good second- 
hand condition, Prof. Hermann Maller’s: ‘ Fer- 
tilization of Flowers,’ London, 1883. The pre 
face is by Charles Darwin." 


ss ¢& BECKLEY, 346 Broadway, wants to 
buy a copy of ‘‘ The Swiss Republic,’’ by Win- 
chester, published by Lippincott. 


J, FRANCIS RUGGLES, Bronson, Mich.: “TI 
Want to purchase the following book Arring- 
ton’s ‘ Desperadoes of the Northwest,’ also por- 
trait of Judge Arrington; Cora Montgomery's 
* Presidents of Texas,’ Wickes’s ‘ Exposition of 
the Apocalypse,’ Thompson's ‘ Satires and Pro- 
fanities,’ Carruther’s ‘Knights of the Horse- 
shoe,’ La Roy Sunderland's ‘Mormonism Ex- 
posed,’ ‘Anti-Mormon Almanack,’ 1842, and 
*“ Magnet,’ Vol. Il., 1842; Maximilian’s * Travels 
in North America,’ London, 1843; Cobbett's 
‘Life of Paine,” Dr. Cooper's ‘ Political Econo- 














my,’ with the portrait; Mary Wolstonecraft's | 


‘Rights of Man’ and ‘ Stories from K 
William Ray’s ‘ Poems,’ Lee's ‘ T Years 
Among Comanches,’ Albany, 1850; Mr Horn's 
‘ Captivity,” Cincinnati, 1851; Call's ‘ Scenes in 
Texas,’ ‘Memoirs of Lafitte,’ Providence, 1826; 
Lesiie’s Popular Monthly, November, 1880; Vas 
sari’s ‘ Painters,’ large paper edition; Cooper's 
* Purgatory of Suicides,’ Lippard's Quaker 
City,’ periodical, and portraits and autographs 
of M. and 8S. F. Austin, Gen. Lang, G. W. Ken- 
dall, Bowie, Jones, Fanning, Bonham, Travis, 
Burnett, H. Smith, Gen. J. Wilkinson, E. P. 
Gaines, Col. M. Edwards, James Gaine Gen 
Lallemand, J. Gregg, R. S. Neighbors, and other 
early Texans."’ 






al Life,’ 

















A. K. GIBSON, 28 North Union Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. I have three copies of ‘A Few 
Choice Words with Original Potms,” by Julia 
\. Moore, (Sweet Singer of Michigan,) first edi- 
tion, 1878. Will sell or exchange for conies of 
Thore ‘Thoughts,’ first edition, and Richard 
Jeffries’s ‘ Field and Hedgerow.’ "' 


Appeals to Readers, 


W. A. LINN, Hackensack, N. J.: ‘* Where can 
I find anything like a detailed account of the 
giving to the monk Cyril of the copper plates, by 
an angel, from which Abbot Joachim was said to 
have derived bis Everlasting Gospel? "’ 

re. M. LOW, 79 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N 
7 ‘*‘In ‘ Patience Sparkhawk and Her Times,’ 
or Page 16, ts a reference to the capture of 
Monterey, Cal., by the United States fl in 
1846. I knew that Monterey, Mexico, wa 8 
tured in 1846, but not by a fleet, as it is far 
inland. Was Monterey, Cal., ever the scene of a 
battle during the Mexican war?” 

















D. M. CURTIN, 10 Monroe Street, New York 
Citys ‘Can any one tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines? 

‘Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 
It will chase thy pensive tear. 

'Tis not as sweet as woman's lips, 
But it is more sincere. 

Like her delusive beam, 
It will chase away the mind, 

And, like affection’s dream, 
It will leave no trace behind.’ 

“The person I heard recite them ts a lover of 
[tyron, but does not recall where he found them."’ 








M. PD. RB. BRINTON. 50 West Sixty-fi(th Street, 
New York City “Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me where I may find the concluding 
v of these lines? 

‘You, that know the reader tell me, 
Why it is that instinet still 

Prompts the heart to like or like not 
At its own capricious will.’ "’ 








M. BE. HARDIMAN, Jr., Blizabeth, N. J.: “If 
possible, will you or any of your readers, kindly 
inform me who wrote the following lines, and in 
what work they appear? 

‘*** Then [I took a pencfl and wrote 
On the mossy stone aa I lay: 

‘* Here Hes the body of Eleanor Dare 
And the heart of Edward Gray.”"’ "’ 








MARY EF. PHILLIPS, Nottingham Hotel, 
Capley Square, Boston, Mass.;: ‘‘ Can any one 
tell mo where T can secure a copy of the Rev 
Edward F. H a ‘Story of a Day.’ as illustrat- 
ed under the copyright of L. Prang? For a num- 
ber of years T have been trying to find a picture 
of the infamous famous Col. Percy Kirke, who 
flourished as a contemporary of Lord Chief 





Tustice Jeffries during the reign of James LI. of | 


England If such a portrait of any description 
is in existence I would like to find its where- 


abouts,”* 


Mrs, KATHERINE D. CURLEY, 1,911 Seventh 
Avenue, Troy, N. Y¥.: ‘* IT am anxtous to get 
information regarding a John Dowell, mentioned 
yuhical dictionary asx having written 
k of 166%, an author born in Ross County, 
Irelan on an estat there known as the 
‘Mantua cstate.' Also, a relative of his, con- 
temporary with him, named Felix Dowell or 
McDowell: a professor of theology in Paris and 
Rome: died in Dublin in 1701. I weuld be 
pleased to hear from any of their descendants.”’ 

















J FRANCIS RUGGLES, Brouson, Mich.: 
Who is the author of a poem _ beginnin 
‘There was a tumult in the city?’ What is the 


title of a novel having for its principal character 













uls von Brinker, who goes to Hohenstauffer, | 
| where he is mistaken for Lorenz von Becker, and 


ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 


18 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LON- 
DON, W. C., ENGLAND, ~ 


are instructed by the owner to sell by private 

treaty a well known collection of Bryon Relics 

and Byroniana. ~The collection includes most of 

the items of great interest and importance that 

have been procurable at Sales by Auction and 

privately, during the last twenty years. It com- 

prises personi' relics, jewelry, miniatures, docu- 

an and autograph and other letters, includ- 
s: 

The silver sword in highly decorated scabbard 
presented to Lord Byron in recognition of his 
services to the Greek Nation, with dedication in 
Greek. A small traveling case of knife, fork, 
spoon, etc., in leather case, with initial B 
and coronet. A ir of small pistols marked 
B and coronet. gold seal with musical box 
engraved with arms of Lord Byron. A gold 
bracelet, cortataing miniature of Lord Byron, 
also a lock of ht hair, together with other 
locks of Sovhia Maria Byron, Francis Leigh, 
and Sir Peter Parker, Bart. An ivory spill 
holder on stand, engraved ‘“‘ To my dear son 
George Gordon Byron, 1795."" A large traveling 
flask, silver mounted, engraved arms, initial 
and coronet of Lord Byron, carried by him at 
the time of his death, when it passed into the 
possession of his cousin, Captain Hay. It was 
formerly the property of Lord Byron's sister, 
Mrs, Leigh. A silver traveling inkstand, ini- 
tial Band coronet, constantly used by Lord 
Byron. A miniature, unmounted in leather- 
case, of Lord Byron's mother. A carved horn 
snuff box, with miniature of Lord Byron at the 
age of seven. Lord Byron's marriage certifi- 
cate, A miniature of Allegra, supposed daughter 
of Lord Byron, with hair at back. Portrait of 
“‘ Ada’’ by Millard, signed and dated 1829, in 
pencil and water colours. The marriage settle- 
ment by Lord Byron, executed by him, dated 
30th December 1814. A letter from Mrs. Byron 
to John Hanson, dated October 20th, 1803, com- 
plaining that she cannot get Lord Byron -to go 
back to Harrow, that he is in love with Miss 
Chavorth. A letter from Augusta Byron (Lord 
Byron's sister) to Mr. Hanson, dated November 
1sth, 1804, as to what had best be done for the 
benefit of Lord Byron, and deploring the in- 
fluence of Mrs, Byron. A letter from: Lady 
Holland to Mr. Hayward, dated September 28th, 
1860, having reference to the Leigh and Byron 
scandal. A letter from Pandra to Dimitri with 
Teference to the sword presented to Lord Byron; 
mentioned above. And many other items of 
value and importance but too numerous to men- 
tion in an advertisement. 5 


A rough list of the contents of the collection 
may be seen and full particulars as to viewing 
and price may be obtained of Me-«rs, SOTHE- 
BY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 





| BALZAC: HUGO: SAND 


“Among the French novelists of the 
nineteenth certury three.stand out pre- 
eminently famous—Victor Hugo, George 
Sand, and Balzac.” 


—K. Y% Times Saturday Review. 


lished by GEORGE Barrie & SOn, are the 
only complete translators. For their 
editions of these and other French au- 
thors they were given the highest possi- 
ble award — GRAND PRIX and GOLD 


} 

ata 

Th: Editions of these authors, pub- 
| MEDAL—At the Paris Exposition. 


For specimen plates and sheets address 
GEORGE BARRIE & SON 


1313 Wainut Street, 


Philadelphia 





—— 
he Pagentry of the Court at 


The Versailles during the reigns of 
vuis XIV., XV., XVL, depicted 

Versailles in “oe Memoirs of ‘the Due de 
Histo; ical Saint-Simon, the Prince de Ligne, 


; correspondence of Madame, 
Series 


Princess Palatine, and preceded 
by Brantome’s Book of the Ladies, 
8 Volumes (the Queens and Daughters of 
Illustrated France in the Valois Period.) 
with 06 
Photogravures 


Translated by 
HARDY, PRATT & CO., 


Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
| 2 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, 

















and 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





5TH EDITION OF 


LINNET, 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
His latest complete novel. 
CLOTH, $1.50. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 








HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 





| Manovscripts in all branch- 

| es eae an for 

ablication in ao orm, 

Authors | awe required by an estab- 

| lished house. Liberal terms, 

| No charge for examination, 

| Prompt attention and hon- 

: orable treatment. “ Books,” 

Publisher) 441 Herald, 23d Street, New 
York. 


Tage eee 


A New Volume by Dr. Theodore F, 
Wolfe. 


LITERARY RAMBLES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


| By the author of © Literary Shrines,"" “ A Liter- 
| ary Pilgrimage,”’ and ‘ Literary Homes and 
Haunts Iflustrated with photogravures. 
Suckram, $1.25 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, 


Poblishers, 





BOTH TRU AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY 18 HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 
SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK, 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















| i 


DEL! Ss His ¥ .  haDn 
CAMBRIDGE PRESS, G2 READE st. 























WHAT THEY SAY OF 


CONCERNING 
CHILDREN. 


Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman, 
Author of Women and EF 
The New York Times says: — 
“Wanted a philanthropist to give a 
copy to every English speaking 
parent,” 
The New York Mail & Express says’ 


“One of the most helpful bdoks we 
have yet seen.” 


The Outlook says 
“Every parent 
boc k,”’ 


The New York Press says: 
“Should be read by every mother in 
the land.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 
“*A wonderful amount of common 
sense philosophy.’’ 


BY 


conomies,."* 


ought to read this 


The Boston Advertiser says: 
“We would like to quote pages from 
this book.” 


Your Bookscller Has It. 
PRICE 1.25. 


Small, Maynard & Co., 


EEE ee : 

Hundreds of writers are earning money with 
their pens. Why not take up the work your- 
self and earn money? Send two-cent stamp for 
our Prospectus containing helpful suggestions 
to young writers and valuable information con- 
cerning story writing. We have something of 
special interest to say to writers whether they 
write essays at school, stories or books. 
WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 P 

St., New York City. 


Publishers, 
Boston. 





Nassau 





A. WESSELS COMPANY. | 


The Chord. 


A Quarterly devoted to Music. | 









| 





Illustrated. 
Henderson, Blackburn, Reeve, Runciman 
| are among the contributors. 


Single Numbers, 40 Cents. 
| Subscription for the Year, $1.50. 


Sample copy on receipt of 25 els. 
1 West 18th St., New York. 






















The Joy of Captain Ribot 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES 


By 


Translated from the Spanish by Minna Caro- 





line Smith, 

The Mexican Herald says of this new story 
from the most famous of the living Spanish 
novelists ‘The hook is full of fire, grace, and 
dignity * * * So wonderfully presented is the 
psychological drama in the hearts of the two 
chief personages, so intense the human feeling, 
that the in t is enchained. And the merry, 


honost humor and delicious fun-making of Valdés 


has full play 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Price 





MR, MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


NOT ONLY A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 1891- 
INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EXQUISITB 
LITTLE BIBELOT IN _ ITSELF. SENT 
POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 


Is 
BRIEF OF “ 
1900, 


MOSHER 
Maine. 


THOMAS B. 
Portiand, 





An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters. 


This is a series of nearly one hundred letters 
written by a noted woman, whose name cannot 
be given to the public at present. They are given 
in full and everybody is reading them. 225 pages, 
paper cover, 25 cents; bound in watered silk 
cloth, regular $1.00 book will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address J. 3. 
OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57 Rose 
Street, New York, 








‘By J. A. Hammerten, 
1 Svo, with 


A Biography by Clara L, 


Royal Svo. with plates. 225 
M. F, MAREPIELD 2 Co,, 


14 West 
MALKAN | 800k Store 
CUT PRICE for Everybody 
%, | Mail Orders a Specialty 


Special Discounts 
to Libraries 








HANOVER 8Q. 
No. 1 WILLIAM ST. 
and 67 STONE 8ST. 
TEL. 1121 Broad. 


MENTAL 
NUTS. 


Can You i * ? 
100 cateb preblesns, \. 
Malied for toe 10 cents stamps 


tie’em? Weents, Gea tanbenss 


e "Benen, MEMORIAL WINDUWS | 
; 











ry Teas 132 ig Nacoan be ae : 


= 
fights Rudolf the Wolf Count and Red Otto, &c.? 
Also, who is the author of ‘ Methought 1 wan- 
dered throwgh the low-browed caverns wherein 
dwelt my ancestors’? What one of Peter Par- 
ley’s works contains ‘I am an old man,’ 
ends with a story of Columbus in verse?”’ 


and 


WHITING, 
‘WII any one 
World's Work 
wish to keep it, 


Miss V. VY. 
County, Md.: 
magazine The 
and does not 
me?"’ 


Abingdon, Harford 
who has read the 
for January, 11, 
kindly send it to 


New 
an old- 
Own 


Mrs. R. H. BENARY, 7 Third Avenue, 
Brighton, 8. I., N. Y.: ‘* Where can I get 
fashioned, genuine copy of ‘The Boys’ 
Book’ and ‘Mother Goose’? This last was 
published, I think, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century or very early in the nine- 
teenth. I do not know when ‘ The Boys’ Own 
Book’ was published. Both books were sent to 
me from London, England, when I was a little 
child, forty-five years ago. If any of your 
readers can help me in my search I would be 
very grateful. Also, can you tell me if a book 
published somewhere in the early seventies 
called ‘Ingemisco’ is to be published now? It 
bore a strange little couplet, ‘When ‘ ingemis- 
7 not “all's well '’ was the watchword of the 

line 








‘BOOKS “RECEIVED. 


Afternoon, 


Up to and Including Thursday 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LAST YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer 
l2mo. Pp. 545. New York and Chicago: A. 
CC, McClurg & Co. $2.50, 

CHINA AND THE BOXERS. A Short History 
on the Boxer Outbreak, with two chapters on 
the Sufferings of Missionaries and a closing 
one on the Outlook. ty the Rev. Z. Charles 
Beals. 2mo. Pp. 158. New York: M. E. 
Munson. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 


OPERATIONS OF GEN. GURKO'S ADVANCE 
GUARD IN 1877. By Col. Epauchin. Trans- 
lated by H. Havelock. Forming the seventh 
volume of the Wolseley Series, edited by Capt. 
Walter H,. James. Svo. Pp. xiv.-310! New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $3.50. 


THE TIMES HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1890-1900. Edited by L. 
S. Amery. Photogravures, maps, portraits, 
&ec. Vol. I. S8vo. Pp, xxiv.-392. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $5. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
By Frederic H. Sawyer. 12mo.” Pp. xxvili.- 
422. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI. For use 
in public and private schools. 12mo. Pp. 
62-52, vili. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnston 
Publishing Company. 

THE PHILIPPINES; THE WAR AND THE 
PEOPLE. A record of personal observations 
and experiences. By Albert G. Robinson. Svo. 
Pp. 407. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


GEORGE H, MACGREGOR, M. A. A biography. 
By the Rev. Duncan Campbell Macgregor, 
M. A Wimbledon With portrait. 2mo. 
Pp. xi.-298. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


Company. $1.50. 


PHILIP 
ters. 


VICKERS FITHIAN. Journal and let- 
1767-74. Student at Princeton College 
Tutor at Nomini Hall in Virginia 
Edited for the Princeton Historical 
Society by John Rogers Williams. &vo. ° Pp. 





vii. -320. Princeton, N, J.: The University 
Library. $3. 

LORD NONBODDO, AND SOME OF HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIPS. By William Knight. Svo. 
Pp. xv.-314. New York: BE. P. Dutton & 
Co. 85, 

WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET. Fourth 


Baron Plunket and Sixty-first Arehbishop of 
Dublin. A Memoir. By Frederick Douglas 
How. &vo. Pp. viil.-392. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 

PANDITA RAMABAITI: 
LIFE. By Helen 8. 
New York: Fleming 
$1.25. 

THE GERMAN IMMIGRATION 
SYLVANIA THROUGH THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 1700 TO 1775. Part ITI. 
The Redemptioners. By Frank Reid Diffen- 
derffer, 8vo. Pp. ix.-330. Lancaster, Penn.: 
Published by the Author. $3. 

ECHOES OF FLORENCE. Her Palaces and 
Those Who Have Lived in Them. By Leader 
Seott. 12mo, Pp. viil.-260. Florence: Flor 
& Findel. 

LITERATURE, POETRY, &c. 

WHITTIBR AS A POLITICIAN. Illustrated by 
His Letters to Prof. Elizur Wright, Jr. Now 
first published. Edited with explanatory text 


by Samuel T. Pickard. 8vo, Pp. 53. Boston: 
Charles E. Goodspeed. 


STORY OF HER 
12me. Pp. 170. 
Revell Company. 


THE 
Dyer. 
H. 


INTO PENN- 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By 
Herbert A, Giles. 12mo. Pp. viii.-448. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


ARCHITECTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Biographical Sketches of Great.Writers from 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. By R. Farqua- 


harson Aharp. l2mo. Pp. 326. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

ENGLISH SATIRES. With an introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton. 12mo. Pp. lil.-208. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. lLlustrated. 
By John Leyland. Folio. Pp. 102. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $5. 

POEMS. By Alexander Blair Thaw. 1l2mo. Pp. 
115. New York: John Lane. 

TITUS AND LYSANDER A Comedy in Five 
Acts. 12mo. Pp. 125, London: Elliot Stock, 
62 Paternoster Row, E. C. 

THE POEMS (CANTI) OF LEOPARDI. Done 
into English by J. M. Morrison 16mo 
Pp. vili.-140. London: 22 Bedford Street, 
Strand; Gay & Bird. 

FICTION. 


GWYNETT OF THORNHAUGH. A _ RKomance. 
By Frederick W. Hayes. Illustrated. In two 
volumes, 12mo. Pp. about 442 per volume. 
New York: The F. M. Lupton Publishing 
Company. $1.25 per volume. 

MRS. CLYDE. The Story of a_ Social Career. 
By’ Julien Gordon. 12mo. Pp. 363. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 

A HERO IN HOMESPUN. A Tale of the Loyal 
South. By William E. Barton. New edition. 


l2mo. Pp. xii.-400. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $i. 

THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND HIS 
BROTHER. By -Mrs. oO. W.. Oliphant. 


Paraphrased by Susannah Bay. I2mo. 
39. os York: William R, Jenkins, 
Sixth Avenue. 

SANDS OF SAHARA. By Maxwell Sommerville. 
22 iHwustrations. Svo. Pp. 162. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. A Tour-Through 
the Plant Kingdom. By Phoebe Allen. Illus- 
trated by Dr. Henry Godfrey, 12mo. 


Pp. 
861 


xiv.-198. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50, 
AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS. In 


twenty-one volumes. Six volumes received. 
** Oliver Twist,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Pe 
Old Curiosity Shop,” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby, 
“The Pickwick Papers,’’ “‘A Tale of vO 
Cities."" 12mo. . about vi.-512 per vol- 
ume. Illustrated. ew York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 per volume, 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MIS- 
SIONS, By Edmund F. Merriam, 12mo. Pp. 
xxvill.-260. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Soctety. $1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- 
TION AND RECONCILIATION. By Albrecht 





Ritschl. ‘The positive development of the 
doctrine. lish translation, edited by H. 
R, Mack and A. Macaulay. Sve. 
Pp. xli.-673. New York: Charles Scribner's 
THE BACT OF CHRIST, A Series of Lectures, 
By P. Carn dame. Pp. xii, -188. 
York: is . Revell Company. 
THE ILLUSTRATED mproey OF METHOD- 
18M. The Story of t n spa 
Ke Ny in Wesley to the Present Day. ‘oy 
t' . 
the Rev, james W. Lee, the Rev. 
, ‘ames Main Dixon. \ 
Louis New York: The 
pany. 


1907. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN a gt AGASCAR; 
or, From Darkness to Light. By J. J. Kilpin 
Fletcher. 12mo. Pp. 300. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MENT. A ‘Translation into modern I° 
made from the original Greek. In 
Parts Part II., + Paul's Letters 
Churehes, 12mo. Pp. 380. New York 
ing H, Revell Company. 50 cents. 


THE CHILD. A Study in the 
By Alexander Francis Chamberlain 
trated 12mo. Pp. xii,-408 New Y 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
TRY. In the Form of Popular Lectures 
Suited for University Extension Students and 
General Readers By Dr Lassas-Cohn, 
Trans lated from Second German Edition by 
M. M. Pattison. Illustrated. 12mo, Pp. viii.- 
“48. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 


$2 
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Evolution of Man 
Iilus- 
ork: 


AN CHEMIS- 


MISC EL LANEOUS 


EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM 
Simonson. I2mo. Pp. xii.-155, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 


WHIST. Its Whys and Wherefores A 
progressive and clear method of explanation 
of the game, and how to play it successfully 
By C. J. Melrose. Illustrat hands printed 
in color 12mo. Pp. xiv. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $ 


NORTON'S COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
VANA AND CUBA, Containing 
formation for the Tourist, Settler 
vestor; also an Account of the 
Military Occupation. Illustrations 
Map of Havana. By Albert J. Norton 
Pp. 324. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
Nally & Co, 


REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 


A PLAIN 
Gustav 


York 
BRIDGE 


By 
New 








OF HA 
ull In- 
and In- 
American 
and a 
12mo. 
Me- 





PORTO RICO, 


Into War Department. Svo. Pp. 417. Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office. 

GARDENS OLD AND NEW The Country 
House and Its Garden Environment. Large 
folio. Illustrated. Pp. xxivy.-296. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE THEORY OF STOCK SPECULATION. 
By Arthur Crump. Edited by S. A. Nelson. 
16mo. Pp. 114, New York: 8. A. Nelson $1. 

WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE A Journey 
Across and About Haiti. By Hesketh Prich- 
ard Folio, Pp. 288. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $3. 

A NOAH'S ARK GEOGRAPHY. A True Ac- 
count of the Travels and Adventures of Kit, 
Jum-Jum, and the Cockyolly Bird. Faith- 


fully set forth and pictured by Mabel Dear- 
mer and published by Macmillan & Co., Lim- 
ited, London and New York. Folio. Pp. 
221. Illuistrated. $1.75. 


ASTRA, By Charles 
Folio. New York: Jobn 
THE NEW 

the 
Pp. 
HOME 


AD Whitworth 


Lane. $1.25. 


DISPENSATION At 
Twentieth Century. By J. Wilson. Svo. 
320. New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Bulletin 
December, 1900. Traveling Libraries and 
Collections, Pictures and Schoolroom Deco- 
rations. Prepared by Myrtilla Avery SvVo. 
Pp. 430. Albany: University of the State of 
New York. Price 50 cents, (paper.) 


THE ART OF TRANSLATING With Especial 
Reference to Cauer's ‘' Die Kunst des Ueber- 
setzens."’ By Herbert Cushing Tolman. 
12mo. Pp. vi.-78. Boston: Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co 


THE EXPANSION OF THE 
PLE Social and 
Erle Sparks. 12mo 
Seott, Foresman & Co 

A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 
Game Copyrighted and 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, 


Wynne. 
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The Duerer Sasa a 


The Honorary Secretaries of the Diirer 
Society of London, Campbell Dodgson, and 
8S. Montague Peartree, 9 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, announce the pub- 
leation of the society's third portfolio of 
reproductions of fine originals Albert 
Diirer. 

The plates contained 
thirty-one tin number, 
or two instances, the 
engravings, woodcuts, 
paintings, a portrait 
Felix collection, Leipsic, 
tion of the Magi,” 


by 
in this portfolio, 
except in one 
of the original 
and drawings, a few 
of Diirer from the 
and the ‘** Adora- 
Florence, are reproduced 
in photogravure, and measure, respectively, 
11 by 8 inches and 10 by 12 inches, while 
the “‘Calumny of Apelles,” from a pen- 
and-ink drawing in the Albertina, Vienna, 
has been considerably reduced in size, 
These reproductions are all mounted upon 
white boards, and inclosed in an imperial 
folio case, cloth backed, and accompanied 
by descriptive, historical, and critical text 
by Campbell Dodgson, M. A., assistant in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum. 

The scope of the society's work includes 
the reproduction ef rare original drawings 
eontained in public and private collections 
in England, France, Italy, and Russia; re- 
productions of engravings and woodcuts 
from proofs belonging to the British Mu, 
seum, the Berlin Kupferstichkabinet, G. 
Mauer, Esq., and other well-known -Diirer 


are, 
size 


collectors, as well as of medals by, at- 
tributed to, or connected with, Albert 
Direr. 


The edition consists of 300 copies, 250 of 
which are supplied to members of the so- 
ciety, at an annual subscription of 1 guinea, 
the remaining 50 copies being reserved for 
public institutions, libraries, art schools, 
&c., the prices of which may be ascer- 
tained upon application. A small number 
of the first and second portfolios, issued 
respectively in 1898 and 1899, are in the 
possession of the society, and are reserved 
for candidate members, by whom they may 
be obtained at £2 5s. and £1 11s. 6d., re- 
spectively, the committee reserving the 
right to increase these prices without fur- 
ther notice. The publications of the society 
can only be obtained by its members, and 
no subjects can be furnished separately. 

Subscriptions are now invited for their 
fourth portfolio, which will be published 
earty in the Autumn of 1901. This Issue will 
contain from thirty to thirty-five plates. 
The committee, both through the favorable 
reception of its earlier issues, in. Great 
Britain, America, France, and Germany, 
and owing to the friendly co-operation of 
well-known photographic process workers 
and publishers, notably, such houses as 
Messrs. Braun, Clément et Cie of Dornach 
and Paris, and the Swan Engraving Com- 
pany, has been able to exceed the promises 
contained in its original prospectus, and at 
the same time to keep up the high artistic 
Jevel of its reproductions. Applications for 
membership, remittances, or any further 
inquiries may be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretaries, at the above address, 
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‘The Toews of the Comme? 


°F ALAISE, THE TOWN OF THE CONQUEROR, 
By Anna Bowman Dedd. lIliustrated. Pages 
xiy.-280. 12mo, cloth. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, $2 
Readers who delight in a well-written 
book of travel will make no mistake if 
they select Anna Bowman Dodd's “ Falaise, 
the Tour of the Conqueror,"’ as a volume 
which will furnish a full measure of at- 
tractive reading and be a valuable addition 
to the library shelf. Those who are familiar 
with Mrs. Dodd's former volumes, ‘ Ca- 
thedral Days" and “In and Out of Three 
Normandy Inns,” will need no urging to in- 
duce them to read this work. Her range of 
vision is not limited to the features that 
are commonly noted by teurists, but in- 
cludes many fascinating details that only 


an experienced and observing traveler would 
She also gifted with a peculiar- 
charming style and a well-stocked vo- 
which enable her to describe all 
unusually fascinating man- 


notice is 
ly 
cabulary, 
she 
ner. 

In this volume the author gives an ac- 
count of a driving trip which started at the 
old inn Guillaume le Conquétant 
the second described in her vol- 
and Out of Three Normandy Inns,” 
the town of William 
undoubtedly one 


sees in an 


tamous 
at Dives, 
ume “In 
and ended at Falaise, 
the Conqueror, which 


is 


town in a thousand. The journey was made 
in a Normandy char-a-bancs, certainly a 
novel vehicle, and, aside from the gratifi- 
cation of a sentimental longing for the 
picturesque and historic#l, the peasant’s 
cart had its advantages which the reader 

After 


appreciates as the story progresses. 
leaving Dives, the cool, moist Caen plains 
were crossed, a section of the marvelous 
Normandy province which is replete with 
beautiful landscapes and furnishes for the 
man or woman in love with nature a com- 
pleted sense of perfect enjoyment. 

Falaise, the end of the journey, is ene of 
the most interesting places in France. Hts 
chateaux and churches are among the most 
exquisite architectural monuments that re- 
main from the days of Norman suprem- 
acy. Here was born and lived the great 
Norman conqueror, the foremost man of 
his time, the victor at Hastings, and the 
raan whose influence was greatest in se- 
curing for England the harmonized begin- 
nings a great nation. A large part of 
this volume is devoted to a history of the 
town and the conquests of William. The 
famous Falaise horse fair, an institution 
dating from the eleventh century, and 
which has drawn audiences from all over 
the world, of the sights which Mrs. 
Dodd dwells at length, and makes 
one hunger chance to all the 
sights which she brilliantly pictures. 
The volume profusely illustrated with 
excellent half-tone reproduetions from re- 
cent French photographs, printed on 
heavy calendered paper, and is bound in @ 
handsome decorated cover. 


of 


is one 
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Reform Apparently cites 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I desire most heartily to commend your 
editorial article in the of Jan. 5, 
*‘ Concerning ‘ Higher’ Education." It ex- 
pressed in a large degree the thoughts that 
have been in my mind for years. Often I 
have been tempted to give them wider ut- 
than among my friends, but the 
apparent hopélessness of a reform move- 
ment in the direction indicated deterred 
me. I hope your exploitation of the 
portant ideas referred to will result in not 
only encouraging Mr. Coler, but arousing 
others to a sense of the vital importance of 
the reform suggested. 
JAMES CHAMBERS. 
Y., Jan. 15, 1901 
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NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD 


ONE OF OURSELVES 


Crown &vo. $1.50 
‘** Another sprightly story, full of keen strokes 
of observation and lively touches of comedy.'' 
Scotsman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & .N. | Y. 


AUTHORS’ ‘MANU SCRIPTS REVISED. COR- 
rected, and typewritten by an experienced 
writer; terms, $1 per 1,000; in al! cases cash 


must accompany MSS. Address EDW. S. HAST- 
INGS, 9 Waverly St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 

out-of-town residents. Questions answered. 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discount en new 
books. I. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, 








New York City. 









FOR SALE.- aati. Britannica, Serib- 
ner’s “auger ted ninth edition, 24 beoks, 4 sup- 
plements, half morocco binding, never used, 


worth $155, will accept fair offer. Address L. H., 
1,269 Broadway. é 


LETTER 


INTER. ‘ESTING AU TOGRAPH oP 
Geo. Washington for sale; good condition. RK. 
DAVIS, 128 ater St. 
WE BUY, as ) well as SEL L, 
Books and Magazines. 
THE BOOK MART, 105 4th Ay. 





The New York Times 


" All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Month,......5......+++++ $0.50 
DAILY, per Year..........- 6.00 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year.. 


SUNDAY, per Year......--.---cesee 
MONDAY, w om Weekly Financial Review 
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DAIL Y, per Month...... 
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JOHN PA PAUL. 


He Gives a Few Interesting Inct- 
den‘s in His Career as 


an Author. 


Turning over the leaves of Mr. Stedman's 
“New American Anthology" to see how 
many new poets he had turned up, I came 
on a bit of verse entitled “ Little Wild 
Baby,’ that seemed to me out of the com- 
mon, to which the name of Margaret Thom- 
son Janvier was attached. Wondering if 
this were a sister or cousin of our late 
Ambassador to Provence, I turned to the 
* Biographical Notes,’ where I found that 
she was a sister—-and this “ nete” : 


“The beautiful dramatic lyric given In 
this volume has been refused publication in 
The Century, Atlantic, Harper's, and other 
leading perlodic als—on what grounds of 
elther criticism or policy it would be dif- 
ficult for a pares of _ genuine poetry to de- 
termine. (E. C. 8.)’ 


For one ane I'm rather a lover of good 
poetry--I couldn't determine even after a 
second reading. One always suspects the 
presence of the microbe of Immorality, or 
at least of impropriety, in what one doesn't 
exactly understand. Bat I found not a sign 
nor a wiggle of a microbe in this. Could it 
be because the baby was a Little Wild? 
Possibly. In any event I've given up the 
idea of writing a book I had in mind, to 
be entitled ‘** Wild Babies I Have Known.” 
As l've never known any really tame babies 
1 couldn't change the title, and literature 
suffers in consequence. 

A queer lot, they are, these editors—as 
the devil said of the Ten Commandments. 
Lut such thin partitions do the bounds di- 
vide between propriety and impropriety 
that one cannot blame editors for being 
careful. As an illustration of how innocent- 
ly one may transgress and get called down 
from his supposed innocent heights, I wrote 
several years ago one of those dreamy, 
delicious, little bits of verse that poets from 
the day of Hofmer down have been wont 
to write when the family’s out of postage 
stamps and washing soda. I entitled it, 
* Minerva's Bird.” It ran thus: 


‘[ wooed in a wood; 

But the birds understood. 
When I said, ‘ I'll be true 
Forever to you!’ 

An owl cried, ‘To who?’ 

And I fled from the wood-— 

That bird understood!" 

That the jingle was open to criticism on 
the score of tntellectuality | was prepared 
to admit, but that in it I had written what 
could bring a blush to the cheek of even 
the most aged sinner never entered my 
mind. However, I sent it to a magazine 
edited by an Advisory Committee, and to 
me it came back with the following com- 
ment: 

‘“*Minerva’s Bird"’ is witty, but Mr. So- 
and-so thinks the moral ambiguous, and 
certainly it has that flavor. The ow! should 
have said ‘To whom?’ Perhaps you con- 
sidered the propriety of doing this, but 
thought vou would shatter grammar for 
rhyme. ‘Think of this before sending it 
elsewhere.’ 

{ did *‘ think of this ’’—and seriously—be- 
fore sending it to the editress of a ladies’ 
paper, who took it and printed it with a 
promptness which has made me ever since 
suspicious of her right to sit among the 
truly good. Yet she to this day stands 
before the world as a synonym of what 
is good in woman, and her pure verses 
unsuspected of taint trickle to the popular 
heart through various channels. But to 
my friend the editor I simply wrote 
that while [ might mend the nocturnal 
habits of owls with a shotgun, their morals 
and grammar were beyond me. A frag- 
mentary line from Pope seemed pat, “ An- 
swer him, ye owls.” 

In the main I've found editors kind and 
appreciative—even generous. But it seems 
to me that too much is expected of them. 
They are neither infallible nor omnisctent. 
When one considers the multitude of man- 
uscripts that they read every day—are 
compelled to rend—it is a wonder that they 
do not oftener err. Tea tasters, I'm told, 
take a bite of cheese between tastings to 
distinctly separate tlavors. Why would it 
not be a good idea for the editor to read 
something distinctive between each man- 
uscript? A bit of Walt Whitman, for in- 
stance, between two Spring poems? I 
don't suggest the editor's taking a bit of 
mine in his mouth, not that he might run 
away with it, but lest he might shy. 

But because one’s an editor, it doesn’t 
follow that he knows everything, notwith- 
standing a popular opinion to the contrary. 
In the Long Ago 1 myself was for several 
years an editor, and I knew much less 
then than now Yet then my opinion on 
anything, from the merit of a poem to 
that of an invention for picking the fleas 
off a dog, carried ponderous weight. My 
voice was that of a clergyman with the 
sounding board of the pulpit behind him~ 
it carried conviction to and through the 
chancel, nave, and aisles. In those days I 
was positive in my opinions. I'm less so 
now that | know more. 

As a curious illustration of the falli- 
bility of editorial criticism, (all these illus- 
trations seem to resolve themselves into a 
sort of personal panorama,) I once ad- 
dressed to a popular poet and friend 
some verses on finding him domiciled 
directly opposite the late Mr. Barnum's 
Greatest Show on Earth. In them occurred 
this couplet: 

And Jumbo answers from his cotton shroud 
Back to the joyous Apes that call to him 
aloud. . 

This I sent to the editor of a critical 
journal, who returned It kindly with the 
remark that it seemed rather long for 
his short columns, and, in any event, he 
didn’t pay enough for poetry to make it 
worth while for any one to send verses to 
him. But he would call my attention to 
the faulty metre of one of the Hnes—the 


second one of the couplet quoted. I then™ 
sent the verses unchanged to the editor of | the editor has not time to correct may 
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Will appear on the stage as Pepeeta, the gypsy girl, the hero- 
ine in Charles Frederic Goss’s stirring American mid-century 
novel, “The Redemption of David Corson,” when she fin- 
ishes ‘with the role of Mary Tudor in * When Knighthood 
Was in Flower.” 

Thus, this actress, one of the best known and loved of 
American actresses, becomes identified with another of the 
strong literary successes of the past year, issued by The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, who also published “ When Knighthood 
Was in Flower.” 

Julia Marlowe says, “It is true that I have completed 
arrangements for the dramatic rights to ‘The Redemption of 
David Corson.’ The book is a good book with strong dra- 
matic possibilities, and, best of all, it is an American book on 
an American subject. It isa noble story to tell and it ought 
to be told on the stage. The character of Pepeeta is an un- 
usual one in fiction, and it seems to me it should be one of 
great (strength and power ina play. 

~The public 1 is so appreciative of § When Knighthood 
Was in Flower’ that a long ‘run’ of it is assured, and I 
should not be thinking of another play at this time, but ‘The 
Redemption of David Corson’ is such a splendid novel and 
presents such strong possibilities for a beautiful and unusual 
play, that I felt I must secure it at once.’ 















































MISS MARLOWE 
Disguised as a Boy 
in 
When Krighthood Was 
in Flower. 








Seven theusand copies of ** With Ring of Shield’’ have teen sold 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. The romance is in its {2th thou- 
sand. 

The spontaneous response to our advertisement of last Saturday was, to” 
express it mildly, very gratifying. 

We do not claim that this novel is the greatest of the century or decade, 
but we ate earnest in expressing the belief that to the average man, womin 
or maiden it will appeal as a splendid, wholesome, infatuating historical 
romance of uncommon merit. ($1.50.) 

Other tooks worth owning are Mistress Penwick, by Dutton 
Payne, ($1.50;) The Heart of the Dancer, by Percy White, 
($1.560;) Nella, the Heart of the Army, by Phillip Verrill 
Mighels, ($1.25;) The Elusive Hildegarde, by the author of 
Warren Hyde, ($1.25;) and The Boarder of Argyle Place, 
by George Toile, ($1.25.) 

A handsome cloth edition of An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters sent free of charge with every order received for one of the above 
books if mention is made of this advertisement. R. F. FENNO & COM- 
PANY, 11 East 16th St., N. Y. 












a leading magazine, himself an eminent | prevent its acceptance. Or, and not an in- | cent lay sermon on the teachings of Con- 


poet, and to the full as generous as appre- | frequent reason, there may already be in | fucius, one cannot fail to be struck by its 
ciative. In accepting them he called my | the safe, perhaps In proof—and have been | S'#nificance with reference to a tendency 
attention to something to which his atten- | there in patient waiting for months, if not | of modern re ligious | thought. This is the 
tion had been directed by one of his assist- | for years—an article on the same subject } direction of oue s efforts toward the per- 
F ; ; 4 } tection of this life, a concern more of 
ants—a faulty line in one of the couplets; and treating it in a nearly identical—of |.ethics, perhaps, than of religion in the 
still the second one of the above couplet, course it would be impossible to treat it 1) | stricter sense. It is the religion which the 
{ could not forbear replying by sending | a better—manner. ; writings of out-of-door men reflect, and 
the original couplet which I had boldly That the personal equation enters so | has been called the natural religion. 
and almost bodily borrowed from ‘Childe | jargely as is supposed into the acceptance ‘It has been atlacked as being atheistic 
Harold,” and which 1 supposed was famil- | 6¢ rejection of manus: ript I do not believe. | '" its tendency, but most unjustly, il seems 


to me. [t condemns those unnatural forms 
of religion which left no room for the de- 
velopment of the entire community by 
Sweetness and light’; the selfish doc- 
trines of the Epicureans and Stoics, as well 
as the asceticism which drove the Brahmins 
into the wilderness and the mediaeval 
Christians Into ths monastic cell. Nor does 
; it recommend the materialism of Omar's 
advice to ‘ take the cash and let the credit 


£0." 


jar to every schoolboy—for under the title | Indeed, I sometimes think it is a misfort- 
of “A Storm Among the Alps” it runs in | une, if not a fault, to know editors. dn a 
most of the school books from which We | desire to be impartial and dismiss personal 
selected pieces * to speak ": | feeling aitogether, the editor may err on 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud the other side—as in an endeavor to stand 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her up very’ straight one may fall over back- 
aloud. . ward. 

This, however, was a different case from | Wikia? 
that of the owls. Byron's morals one might 
mend. But his metre and versification 1 
cared not meddle with. 

But if one is occasionally astonished at 
what editors refuse, is not one equally at 
times surprised by what they accept? Au- 
thors are, in any event. I dare to say 
that searcely a mail arrives at editorial 
rooms that does not contain an inquiry 
from some indignant and Injured author as | 
to how the editor can in justice accept and 
print such a bungling piece of work as 
that or this in his last number—(not in- 
frequently mentioning something of mine)— 
and yet refuse the writer's really clever 
and infinitely better contribution? It never mine! But why did not the.Man with the 
seems to enter the writer's mind ; Hoe find his way to The Agriculturist— 
{ 


was advertising a machine no 
end of newspapers were sent me. My 
attention was once attracted by find- 
ing a little poem that pleased me _ oc- 
current In very many of them. I 
wrote the author, whom I well knew, my 
| congratulations. He was «a popular man 
and well liked by the editorial fraternity, | divine event to which the whole creation 
most of whom he was acquainted with.’To | moves 


' 

| 

| 

} 

| 

‘It has its most dignified expression, per- 
my surprise, he replied that the piece in ~ nee eit ol 


haps, in Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam,’ where 
the poet is. content to live consistently in 
this life, In the trust that ‘all things work 
together for good * and * toward one far-off 





question was refused by every editor of his The late D. D. Wells gave us those two 


amusing books * Her Ladyshtp's Elephant ” 
and “ His Lordship's Leopard,”’ and it now 
sdems a bit like a diminuendo to see the 
announcement of “ His Lordship’s Puppy,” 
by Theodora C. Elmslie, presented by 
the Penn Publishing Company of Phil- 
adelphia, The coincidence—or whatever 
else it may be—recalls to mind the 
circumstance of a sequel to Ibsen's 
‘Doll's House,” written by an Engtish- 
man, under the title of *‘ The Doll's Home.” 
Ibsen and his active English translator, 
Mr. William Aroeher, most vehemently pro- 
tested. But, alas! under somewhat similar 
circumstances, Wells cannot. 


acquaintance to whom he offered it. In 


despair he finally sent it to The American 
Agriculturist, and it was accepted. He did 
not get much for it—beyond getting copied. 
But he felt vindicated. Fertile of brain 
and fruitful of resource was that friend of 


“availability ’’ has a definite meaning. | Which | suppose ts printed on a Hoe press? 
The piece, though good enough, may be too JOHN PAUL. 
long—rarely too short. It may not be in the Sa oe se ot oe eee 

tone of the magazine to which it is of- 
fered. Radical faults of style (especially if 
it be verse and in Byronic metre) which 


The Religion of Confu: ius. 


WILLIAM C. DORNIN, JIr., New York, 
writes to Tue New York Times SATURDAY 
Review: “In reading Ministee Wu's re- 
































